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A Study of Temperaments in the Pulpit. 


By tHe Epiror. 


The thought has come to us to pre- 
sent our readers with a comparative 
study of temperaments of leading 
workers of Plymouth Church. Thus 
we have four distinguished representa- 
tive men illustrating different tempera- 
mental conditions; in the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher we have the Vital-Men- 
tal; in the Rev. Samuel B. Halliday 
the Nervous and Super-emotional; in 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott the Mental, and 
in the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis the 
Motive-Mental. The consideration of 
these men’s work brings our subject 
within a period of fifty years, and in- 
troduces to us the wonderful personali- 
ties who have stepped upon one of the 
most remarkable platforms of modern 
days and held the people entranced with 
their logic and eloquence. 

Henry Ward Beecher was the prime 
mover of Plymouth Church from 1847 
to his death in 1887, and possessed a 
wonderful oratorical mind, and ability 
to convince and comfort his listeners in 
a marvellous way, and his last portrait 
shows this in every line of his face and 


every development of his head. He was 
born in 1813, and inherited from his 
father, Lyman Beecher, the famous 
preacher of his day, and through whom 
he received his inspiration. His mother 
died when he was but three years old, 
but his stepmother was a woman of re- 
finement, culture, and great suscepti- 
bility of mind, and she influenced 
Henry Ward greatly. He was gradu- 
ated from Amherst College in 1834, and — 
entered the Lane Theological Seminary 
where his father was a professor. Law- 
renceburg, Ind., was his first church. 
It was a: primitive parish where the 
pastor was also the sexton and had to 
sweep out his own church. In 1839 
he went to a church in Indianapolis, 
where he remained until he was called to 
Brooklyn in 1847. 

In a word, Mr. Beecher will be recog- 
nized as having a high and broad fore- 
head, expressive eyes, which were large 
and bulging as though capable of taking 
everything into account that passed be- 
fore him. His cheeks were spare, but 
mct 80 much so as a man of Mr. Hillis’ 
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type. His mouth was compressed and 
firm with always a lurking humor in the 
corners. His nose was executive, and 
carried a broad ridge which meant ac- 
tive service. His voice was full of music, 
his body was well developed, and he 
lived up to his maxim of keeping it in 
first-rate working order. His motions 
were quick and electrical, his manner 
frank and cordial such as to attract 
rather than to repel. His chest was 
capacious, and was well able to carry 
as well as to generate the fuel necessary 
for the brain. His head was high in the 
region of Benevolence and Human Nat- 
ure, but comparatively less so in the 
crown. His hair was thin, and it looked 
as though nature delighted to play hide 
and seek in its natural folds. The arch 
of the brow indicated how Mr. Beecher 
collected his knowledge of men and 
things, for there was hardly a subject, be 
it on horses, trees, ferns, fruit, precious 
stones, opals, soaps, wall papers, engrav- 
ings, or music, among fifty other topics, 
that he was not intensely interested to 
fathom. 

The application of constitutional law 
to moral reform questions, physiology, 
and hygiene, these among other current 
topics he dilated upon with that genius 
of nature, coupled with its quickness, its 
mobility, its serious and humorous 
touches, that never had an equal, and 
made up some of the traits of his per- 
sonal character. His first sermon at 
Plymouth Church showed this wonder- 
ful capacity to touch life with a fulness 
and freshness of thought on up-to-date 
subjects, and it will be remembered by 
all who heard it that it expressed various 
opinions on slavery, war, temperance, 
and moral reforms. 

He continued for forty years to treat 
in a masterly way every great topic of 
the day, hence the church grew in 
strength and numbers as the fame of 
this great preacher spread. It was al- 
ways a liberal and progressive congrega- 
tion, its creed was strictly evangelical 
and, therefore, it brought within its 
walls a wide circle of communicants. So 
philanthropic was the whole tone of Mr. 
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Beecher’s character that, during his 
English tour in 1863, by his sheer force 
and vigor of mind, he convinced hostile 
English audiences of the righteousness 
of the cause for which the north was 
fighting, and, consequently, did more 
than anyone else to prevent English in- 
tervention on behalf of the rebel Con- 
federate States. 

As an editor and lecturer he was im- 
mensely popular, while his published 
writings make a long and varied list. 
Beecher was the greatest mind, charac- 
ter, and man of this century, and while 
he never wrote a line of rhyme he was 
the greatest poet of his age. 

One of Mr. Beecher’s characteristics 
was his inventiveness of mind; he would 
have had no poor success as a carpenter 
or builder, or architect and designer, 
though we cannot say the same as to a 
farmer, for his potatoes cost one dollar 
twenty-five cents each—for which Mark 
Twain is authority! * 

Mr. Beecher was passionately fond of 
children, and many illustrations of this 
fact could be given. His organs of 
Philoprogenitiveness and Benevolence 
were so very active that he could not see 
a child in any kind of distress without 
helping it. At his last service he was 
talking to some gentlemen afterwards, 
and two ragged children came into the 
church and wanted to speak to him, he 
looked at them and took both under the 
flap of his large coat, caressingly kissed 
them, and marched them off with him 
out of the building. Every Sunday- 
school scholar knew and loved him. 

Though he helped so many people 
out of their distress, he nevertheless was 
not a good adviser, he was too sympa- 
thetic. 


* We should like to reproduce the picture of 
a two-story residence which he built and 
painted with his own hands ; suffice it to say 
that it did full justice to the needs of his fam- 
ily as well as became a respectable and highly 
substantial building. It was on a high hill 
overlooking Peekskill, and giving an extensive 
view of the Hudson. This view was an un- 
ending delight to him. He used to confess 
that when he bought the site he cheated the 
man out of the view. 
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MR. BEECHER AT DIFFERENT 
AGES. 


One very interesting phase of phren- 
ological work is comparing one period 
of a man’s life with another, and in Mr. 
Beecher’s case his character at twenty- 
three, with the active life that he led 
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of time to thoroughly examine ourselves 
so as to model our lives according to the 
bent of our natures. At thirty, his por- 
trait indicates an increased intensity of 
mental power; at forty, and from this 
age on to fifty, he was in the zenith of 
his power, and spoke many times to 
twenty thousand people in political 





Photo by Rockwood. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER AND REV, NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


in preaching, reveals a growth of de- 
velopment which was in perfect har- 
mony with the unfolding of his char- 
acter. At twenty-three years of age he 
was just budding and his life work was 
in his own hands, yet there was an in- 
dication of what the young man could 
do, and it teaches us that it is no waste 


meetings; at fifty he had ripened into 
the man of experience, and was the 
primal cause of the great action of the 
slave resolution. He wielded immense 
power at this period in the anti-slavery 
question and spoke right from the han- 
dle. He was like an Atlantic liner with 
complete engine-power going at full 
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speed with an important and valuable 
cargo on board. At sixty-five his energy 
was not abated, while his last portrait 
by Rockwood, taken at the full maturity 
of his power, shows him to be a man 
who has gone through the heat of the 
day and has come out unscathed and 
unspoiled and still ready for service. 

He made it tolerable for Christian 
men of different creeds to speak to each 
other as gentlemen, and if he did noth- 
ing else but accomplish this one effort 
of his life it was a grandly noble one. 


and independence of mind. He be- 
lieved that religion was the science of 
growth into perfect manhood, and his 
favorite text was “the perfect man,” 
which thought is so beautifully ex- 
pressed in Eph. iv. 13. 


REV. SAMUEL B. HALLIDAY, D.D. 


Mr. Halliday’s portrait indicates that 
he was a mean of refined culture, deep 
reflection, intense sympathies, strong 
convictions, and purity of motives. His 








This was accomplished through the 
strong views that he took on the anti- 
slavery question. As an illustration of 
this at his funeral were to be found the 
extreme Arminian (Protestant), the 
Catholic priest, and the Jewish Rabbi, 
who wept together over his bier, and 
pronounced eulogies on his life and 
character. He influenced to liberality 
the whole civilized world, forgetting 
himself in the cause for which he la- 
bored. 

It is wonderful how his thoughts have 
permeated the public mind, but it was 
owing to his individuality of thought 





Photo by Rockwood. 
REV. SAMUEL P, HALLIDAY, D.D. 


lips were firm and self-contained like 
those of the late William Ewart Glad- 
stone, but they looked as though they 
would open with as much richness, soft- 
ness, and tenderness as is betokened in 
the eyes. Seldom have we seen a more 
consecrated look to the service of the 
highest calling in life than that which is 
shown in the Rev. Samuel B. Halliday, 
D.D., and we have seen all kinds of ex- 
pressions of eyes. The full eye seems 
to reveal what it wants to say even with- 
out any oral indication, consequently, 
he must have been a herald of light 
wherever he went. 
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It will be noticed that in relation to 
the features of his face there is a strong 
union with the development of the cra- 
nium. The brain appears to be particu- 
larly active in the region of Benevolence, 
which towers up at the top of the fore- 
head and gives an exceptionally great 
height from the opening of the ear to 
this portion of the head. The richness 
of sympathy, and the quickness of in- 
sight on his part must have been one of 
the great charms of his personality. He 
must have had a keen discernment of 
the wants of others, thus as pastoral 
helper he was admirably adapted to the 
work of keeping together such a tre- 
mendous congregation as Plymouth 
church possessed. He must have shown 
intense piety and sweetness of disposi- 
tion. 

He also possessed a keen spiritual 
earnestness which is apparent from his 
large moral brain, while his practical in- 
tellect made him not only a sympathizer 
in the wants of the members, but a 
valued friend and counsellor. Though 
Mr. Beecher in his sermons was all of 
this, yet the live grip of a man so ably 
endowed in the homes of the people, 
must have gone far toward cementing 
the work of the church. It was prac- 
tically impossible for Mr. Beecher him- 
self to keep in touch through pastoral 
visitation with the whole of his congre- 
gation, consequently, it was a wise se- 
lection that called Mr. Halliday to his 
aid. He visited the sick, superintended 
the mission work in its various depart- 
ments, conversed with inquirers, and 
kept account of the church charities, at- 
tended the funerals, and even celebrated 
the weddings. His coming to the 
church was an experiment that by some 
was considered to be an impossible suc- 
cess, but he proved how two good men 
could work in harness together in per- 
fect sympathy, and thus the division of 
labor was beautiful to behold, and it is 
an example which many churches would 
do well to follow. 

His many-sided character served to 
carry out the many departments that 
fell to his lot, and no one could estimate 
the amount of success that resulted from 
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the co-pastorate of Mr. Beecher and his 
genial, gentle friend. He was endowed 
with a good vocabulary of language, 
which must have been used to convey 
many effective thoughts and appropri- 
ate axioms, and as he loved metaphor, 
he is sure to have brought his rich ex- 
perience to practical use. Mr. Halliday 
was associated with Mr. Beecher as pas- 
tor for many years before the latter’s 
death, and remained in the same work 
for four years after that period. 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Lyman Abbott, who is a New Eng- 
land man, born at Roxbury, Mass., in 
1835, is the third son of Jacob Abbott, 
a once well-known writer and historian. 
He was graduated, in 1855, at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, and 
studied law as a profession, but in 1856 
he began the study of theology, en- 
tering the ministry in 1860. After 
preaching at Terre Haute, Ind., where 
he remained until 1865, he was called 
to New York, and for a part of the 
time he edited the “ Literary Record ” 
of “Harper’s Magazine,” as well as 
edited the “Illustrated Christian 
Weekly,” and the “Christian Union,” 
in which paper he was associated with 
Mr. Beecher; he also edited several col- 
lections of Mr. Beecher’s writings. 

His character indicates a strong men- 
tal temperament, and his forehead is 
remarkably high, and his moral quali- 
ties are strongly represented. He is 
not so full in the base over the eyes as 
Mr. Beecher, Mr. Halliday, or Mr. Hil- 
lis, but he is an undemonstrative, vig- 
orous, and philosophic’ thinker, and 
possesses no intellectual narrowness. 
His organization is wiry and tough, 
though he has none too much physical 
strength, and is able to get through an 
immense amount of routine work. His 
central faculties are intense in develop- 
ment, and give him a very retentive 
historical memory, great power of crit- 
icism and analysis, logical ability to 
understand complex problems, and ca- 
pacity to hit the nail square on the 
head. He is decidedly a thinker, and 
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knows how to dissect a topic into 
shreds as fine as a split hair. He is 
bright and intelligent, and his brill- 
iancy has many sides to it. His humor 
is cynical, marked, and telling, particu- 
larly when he wants to say a trenchant 
and severe thing, or denounce any so- 
cial or commercial enterprise that does 
not agree with his tenets. He is a 
great scholar, but needs some of the 
warmth, the enthusiasm of a Beecher 
and a Parkhurst. 


& 


REV. LYMAN 


He can understand mathematical 
problems, for he is in his element when 
dealing with abstruse subjects; hence, 
in matters of theology and law he would 
have few peers on the argumentative 
side. His financial faculties were 
strongly marked; this is quite the op- 
posite to the experience of Mr. Beecher, 
who did not care sufficiently for money 
or finance. 


REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


When the Rev. Lyman Abbott re- 
signed his charge, in the fall of 1898, 
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a scarcely less difficult problem had to 
be solved than that which presented it- 
self to the congregation and members 
of Plymouth Church on the death of 
Mr. Beecher; but in due time the choice 
fell upon Dr. Hillis, who was born Sep- 
tember 1, 1858, and comes of good old 
Puritan New England stock. His 
father was the deacon of the church of 
which Lyman Beecher was _ pastor. 
When only seventeen years old, young 
Hillis became a commissioner for the 


Photo by Rockwood. 
ABBOTT. 


Sunday-School Union, but subsequent- 
ly entered college at Lake Forest, IIl., 
coming thence to the McCormick Sem- 
inary in Chicago. He was four years 
pastor of the Central Church in Chi- 
cago, where his success was immediate, 
and he was soon widely known as a 
lecturer and writer, as well as a preach- 
er. He is very liberal in theology, and 
follows closely in the path of Mr. 
Beecher in this respect. With one ex- 
ception Dr. Hillis is said to have the 
best and most complete Beecher library 
of any man in the country. It is a re- 
markable thing that so young a man 
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should be called to so important a cen- 
tre as that of Plymouth Church, but 
those who know Mr. Hillis best do not 
doubt that his nobility of character and 
his noblest efforts will be able to con- 
tinue the work so ably commenced by 
his predecessors. It is said, however, 
that just at the time when he was asked 
to occupy Plymouth Church he had the 
desire of his heart presented to him in 
a very tempting offer to another church, 
and those who are acquainted with him 
realize the great anxiety that he experi- 
enced when he made his present choice, 
feeling he could do more good in 
Brooklyn. 

It will be noticed that there are 
many points of difference between Mr. 
Beecher and Dr. Hillis; the latter has 
the spontaneous flow of language of the 
motive-mental type, which is accom- 
panied by the keen, piercing, speaking 
eye, and when he speaks he seems to 
use his full intellect. 

With Beecher, his expansive chest, 
his sympathetic expression, his melodi- 
ous voice, could work upon his hearers 
in a very different manner to one who 
has a strong development of the mo- 
tive temperament. 

Mr. Beecher had a large mouth, and 
from it was hurled anathemas of every 
form of evil, and goodness and purity 
of heart were exhibited in the most 
speaking sentences. He realized what 
he spoke upon, and was no mere actor 
on life’s chess-board. Though his chin 
and jaw were comparatively strong, yet 
they were not so prominent, as will be 
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noticed in the case of Dr. Hillis. 
Beecher’s was well rounded in latter 
years when he took on more flesh and 
when body and brain appeared to be 
competing together to preserve health, 
strength, and vitality. 

Dr. Hillis is strong and vigorous, yet 
he is not without pathos, and knows 
how to bring out a touching incident 
at the most appropriate point of his 
discourse; he has no fear when he 
wishes to denounce a certain course of 
action, though he is not a man to hurl 
any explosive bullets among the heads 
of his congregation to substantiate any 
pet theory or theme of his own, yet so 
strong in his perceptive intellect and 
his scientific attainments that he is 
capable of drawing on metaphor for all 
his illustrations. His head indicates 
that he is a great reader and a profound 
thinker. Two strong points that must 
show themselves particularly in his 
character are: (1) his scientific grasp 
of subjects, his love of accuracy, his 
power to collect facts, and (2) his won- 
derful gift of illustration, metaphor, 
analysis, and critical ability. He never 
sees one side of the question without the 
other side presenting itself also, thus 
he is able to argue like a lawyer, and 
enjoy debate, and get hold of the se- 
quence of things. He is conscientious 
in all his work. His disposition is lov- 
able to a degree, and while differing 
from the great preacher, Mr. Beecher, 
he seems to secure at once the love and 
appreciation of his friends in a remark- 
able way. 


————__—_—____——_ 


Phrenotypes and Side Views. 


No. 34. 


GRANT ALLEN. 


By H. S. Drayrox, M.D. 


This gentleman has achieved an emi- 
nent reputation as a writer. Ie was 
born on this side of the water, in Can- 
ada; was educated in England, and 
lived there the greater part of his active 


life. He devoted himself, after leav- 
ing college, to scientific studies and 
teaching, besides writing, in a fashion 
that was quite remarkable for its fer- 
tility, for many periodicals. 
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Evolution according to the Darwin 
theory appears to have won his convic- 
tion, for in his scientific studies that 
theory occupies a prominent place. He 
was fond also of discussions on socio- 
logical and psychological questions, as 
appears in several of his publications. 

He was a sensitive man by native dis- 
position, and this quality was much en- 
hanced by the want of robust strength 
and fortitude. The forehead shows 
fulness in the upper section, and that 
type of development associated with 
trained intellectual organs. He was 
much of the thinker, and with so much 
side development, necessarily, imagina- 
tion had its effect upon his thought. 
While he would strongly appreciate the 
relation of causal conditions and make 
much account of a substantial basis for 
his logic, yet his views as expressed 
were largely veined by hypothesis and 
speculation. His imagination appro- 
priated with marked effect whatever 
was impressive esthetically in the world 
of thought; such a man would have 
high aims yet seek to introduce reform 
and improvement according to philo- 
sophical principle. He would be con- 
servative to a degree on the logical side, 
yet cannot be pressing views that ap- 
pealed to the esthetic nature and social 
feeling. 

In some respects his opinions in 
sociology were of an eccentric nature, 
as in “ The Woman Who Did,” a novel 
that many critics have regarded as 
revolutionary in its suggestions respect- 
ing the domestic relations. Such a nat- 
ure could scarcely help being earnest 
and emphatic in the assertion of opin- 
ion, for it has a tendency to grow, as it 
were, into ways of thinking which be- 
come more and more positive with the 
lapse of time. It must be admitted that 
there was no want of breadth in Mr. 
Allen’s views, yet the breadth is of a 
kind that people of settled opinions 
glance at, merely, and so do not com- 
prehend, because the point of view is 
unusual to their experience. 

The expression of his face, taken all 
together, is that of an earnest thinker, 
who believes that his methods are ra- 
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tional and safe. Intimations of self- 
esteem and of a conscientious reliance 
upon his own powers are definite 
enough in the face, notwithstanding 
that the portrait is but an indifferent 
one. 

Highly intelligent, highly cultivated, 
sympathetic, sensitive, amicable, we 
could scarcely conceive Mr. Allen as be- 
ing other than a man very highly es- 
teemed by his friends and associates. 
His weaknesses, and he had some that 
subjected him to rather sharp criti- 
cisms, were largely due to drawbacks 
affecting health. It is most likely that 
for many years he was not a strong 
man, and, being handicapped by poor 
health, achievements that seemed al- 
together possible by his ambitious soul 
were not consummated either in part 
or to the fulness of his desire. 

This gentleman has achieved a little 
reputation as a writer. He was born on 
this side of the water, in Canada, and 
was educated in England, and lived 
there the greater part of his active life. 
He devoted himself, after leaving col- 
lege, to scientific studies and teaching, 
besides writing, in a fashion that was 
quite remarkable for its fertility, for 
many periodicals. 

Evolution, according to the Darwin 
theory, appears to have won his expec- 
tations, for in his scientific studies that 
theory occupies a prominent place. He 
was fond of sociological and psycholog- 
ical questions, which appear in several 
of his fictitious works. 

The organization as shown by the por- 
trait does not indicate a firm physical 
constitution, but rather a delicate order, 
or the nerve and mental temperament 
appear to be especially dominant, im- 
parting an earnest and intense element 
to the action of his faculties. 

He was a sensitive man by disposi- 
tion, and this quality was much en- 
hanced by the want of robust strength 
and fortitude, for it shows fulness in 
the upper section. 

He was much of the thinker, and 
with so much side development his im- 
agination had its effect upon his 
thought, while he would strongly ap- 
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preciate the relation of the causal con- 
ditions and make much account of a 
substantial basis for his logic, yet his 
expression was largely gained by apo- 
theosis and speculation. His imagina- 
tion appropriated with marked effect; 
therefore, in his thought he was a man 
of views, a man who would introduce 
reform and improvement according to 
philosophical principle, so we find in 
his social and economic writings sug- 
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It must be admitted that there was 
no want of breadth in Mr. Allen’s views, 
that the breadth was a kind that peo- 
ple of settled opinions would be likely 
to consider narrow or too positive in the 
assertion. 

His expression taken all together is 
that of a thinker who believes that his 
methods are rational. Intimations of 
Self-Esteem, of rallying upon his own 
powers, are definite enough in the face, 





GRANT ALLEN. 


gestions and propositions urged with 
not a little insistence. 

In some respects his opinions in so- 
ciological talk were of an eccentric 
range, as intimated in “The Woman 
Who Did.” In novelistic talk, that 
many regarded as of an accessive revo- 
lutionary type. Such a nature could 
scarcely help being earnest and em- 
phatic in the assertion of opinion, for 
it has a tendency to grow, as it were, 
into ways of thinking which become 
more and more positive with the lapse 
of time. 


notwithstanding that the portrait is 
but an indifferent one. Highly intel- 
ligent, highly cultivated, gracious, sen- 
sitive, amicable men could scarcely con- 
ceive Mr. Allen being other than the 
man very highly esteemed by his friends 
and associates. 

His weaknesses, and he had some that 
subjected him to rather sharp criti- 
cisms, were largely due to drawbacks af- 
fecting health. It is most likely for 
many years that he was not a strong 
man on the health side of his constitu- 
tion. 
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The Scope and Method of Psychology. 


By Lewis G. Janes, M.A. 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


The subject-matter of the science of 
Psychology is the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. In the evolution of lan- 
guage, a word which originally meant 
the breath, life, or spirit, rather than the 
intellect or understanding, has been 
transformed in signification so that it 
now includes not only soul-life, but 
every form of conscious experience. 
Psychology, therefore, is the science 
which treats of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness as facts of the mental life of 
all finite individuals. Once we might 
have limited this definition of the scope 
of psychological science to the life of the 
human individual; but now, under the 
inspiration of the doctrine of evolution, 
psychology, like all the other human 
sciences, is studied comparatively. The 
mind of man is recognized as having a 
certain kinship to the mind of the lower 
animals; and many of its functions are 
better understood, and their values are 
more rightly estimated, when we clearlv 
note their relations to forms of con- 
sciousness which are manifested in the 
sub-human sphere of animate existence. 
Valuable light has been thrown upon 
some of the problems of human psychol- 
ogy even by the study of the lowest 
forms of animal life, as exemplified in 
such works as Alfred Binet’s interesting 
monograph on the “ Psychic Life of 
Micro-organisms.” 

As in all the branches of scientific 
research, psychology begins by investi- 
gating the specific and particular facts 
in the mental life of men and animals. 
Its ultimate aim, however, like that of 
all other sciences, is to understand the 
real nature of that mental life of which 
these facts are phenomenal manifesta- 
tions, and the laws which govern its 
various activities. Here, however, psy- 
chology should be sharply differentiated 
from philosophy or metaphysics, which 


treat of general principles or laws by 
processes of abstract reasoning rather 
than by scientific induction from the 
observation of facts or phenomena. 
When philosophy uses the data derived 
from scientific investigation as the basis 
of its deductive reasoning, there is no 
necessary antagonism between it and 
mental science. One should complete 
and reinforce the conclusions of the 
other. The scope of psychological sci- 
ence, however, does not extend into 
those ontological and purely speculative 
regions of thought which are regarded 
as the proper sphere of metaphysics. 

The older psychology recognized the 
method of introspection as the only 
valid basis of scientific induction con- 
cerning the facts of the mental life. It 
held the phenomena of the individual’s 
own consciousness to be the only orig- 
inal and immediate data for psycho- 
logical investigation. A cautious use of 
material derived from the observation of 
the actions of other individuals, as- 
sumed as indicating their mental states, 
might also be allowable, with due regard 
for the fallibility of our inferences. 
But little attention was paid to physical 
structure or physiological conditions as 
influencing the mental activities. The 
main reliance was upon introspection, 
or the mental awareness of the individ- 
ual. 

All this has been radically changed 
within the last half-century. The 
pioneers of this change, as I have noted 
in a previous article, were the older 
Phrenologists — Gall, Combe, and 
Spurzheim—who insisted upon the im- 
portance of the relation between the 
physical structure of the brain and 
nervous system, and physiological con- 
ditions generally, and the facts of the 
mental life. The influence of the 
spread of evolutionary views has also 
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been important in its results upon the 
development of psychological science. 
Auguste Comte, in the early part of this 
century, denied that psychology had 
any scientific status whatever; ranking 
it with those speculative and metaphys- 
ical studies which he regarded as wholly 
outside the pale of a positive philosophy. 
Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, 
gave to psychology an important place 
in his noble system of Synthetic Philos- 
ophy, regarding it as a necessary prelim- 
inary study to sociology and ethics. It 
is interesting to remember that the first 
edition of his “ Principles of Psychol- 
ogy ” was the earliest contribution to 
his philosophical series, preceding by 
several years his “First Principles” 
which subsequently became the opening 
volume of the Synthetic Philosophy. 
In the first edition of the Psychology, 
the doctrine of evolution was clearly 
stated, four years before Darwin pub- 
lished his “ Origin of Species.” 

In Mr. Spencer’s system, the facts of 
consciousness made known to the indi- 
vidual by introspection are demon- 
strated to be no less phenomenal than 
the facts of the outward universe which 
are revealed by sense-perception. The 
alleged advantage claimed for the 
method of introspection in directly re- 
vealing the secrets of our mental life is 
thus shown to be a fallacy. Our own 
thought-processes reveal to us the laws 
of mind under the finite limitations of 
our mental and physical constitution, in 
exactly the same way as they reveal to us 
the phenomena and laws of the physical 
universe. In studying the mental ac- 
tivities of other individuals we are in- 
deed removed one step farther from that 
Reality which is partially manifested in 
both mental and material phenomena; 
but on the other hand the inferences 
carefully and logically drawn from the 
actions of other individuals, and from 
the activities of the lower animals, yield 
invaluable data for the comparative 
study of mental phenomena, without 
which no genuine psychological science 
would be possible. 

The most recent investigations of the 
psychologist have greatly widened the 
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scope of the science by prolonging our 
vision into the field of social psychology. 
Investigators like Professor Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard University, have em- 
phasized the importance of our social 
life in determining the form and con- 
tents of our consciousness, not only as 
it relates to the development of self- 
consciousness in the individual and his 
conviction of the obligations due to 
other individuals, but even as it influ- 
ences our conception of the external 
world in which we live. Curiously 
enough, we thus have, from the stand- 
point of the philosophical idealist, a new 
confirmation of the fact that no genu- 
ine mental science can be ereeted on a 
basis of pure subjectivity or introspec- 
tion. For, though Dr. Royce traces the 
evolution of our definite conception of 
self and others, of ego and alter, out of a 
primitive, indefinite state of conscious- 
ness in which this distinction had not 
yet arisen, his theory has no reasonable 
foundation save in the prior assumption 
of a real objective distinction a priori to 
experience, to which the contents of our 
conscious life are gradually compelled 
to conform. We are thus beginning to 
realize the truth of Goethe’s saying: 


‘* The gauge that from himself man takes 
Measures him now too small and now too 
reat ; 
Only in Man, man knows himself.”’ 


Tn quite another department of social 
psychology, investigators like Tarde, Le 
Bon, Ward, Boris Sidis, and others, are 
drawing important inferences and con- 
clusions bearing upon the practical 
problems of education, politics, econom- 
ics, sociology, penology —the entire 
range, in fact, of the human or anthro- 
pological sciences. No less to the states- 
man and legislator than to the profes- 
sional student and teacher of these sci- 
ences has it become necessary to be well 
grounded in a basic knowledge of sound 
psychological data and principles. In 
our modern civilization the problems of 
governmental administration are be- 
coming more and more complex and 
difficult; and with the spread of the 
democratic spirit their successful solu- 
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tion depends more and more on the uni- 
versal diffusion of sound educational 
principles, especially as they bear on a 
true knowledge of the nature and ca- 
pacities of the human mind and will. 
In the remaining papers of the pres- 
ent series I shall endeavor to treat spe- 
cifically, and in as untechnical phraseol- 
ogy as possible, some of the principles 
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involved in the scientific study of the 
human mind; especially as they relate 
to the training of the individual for a 
successful grappling with the problems 
of life, so as to assure the wisest service 
of society and the largest return of con- 
scious satisfaction to the individual for 
the right use of the capacities with 
which he is endowed. 





The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll (Rev. C, L. 
Dodgson). 


“The man that can smile is the man 
that’s worth while,” and the man who 
can make others smile is still more 
worth while, for are we not taught in 
the good book that merriness is medi- 
cinal, or, if one may quote from more 
modern authority, has not Spencer as- 
sured us that mirth and good spirits 
raise the tide of vitality, thereby im- 
proving the health, disposition, and 
character? 

Who, then, can measure the value of 
the services of an author like Lewis 
Carroll, the instigator and promoter of 
smiles in the young and quiet chuckles 
in the old? It might, indeed, be an 
interesting and profitable study for 
some psychologist to compute the num- 
ber of smiles, dimples, and twinkles 
(and their results on facial expression, 
health, and morals) produced by 
“Alice in Wonderland ” and “ Through 
a Looking Glass.” 

Although the world has known for 
a good many years that humor was good 
for adults, it has, until the last half 
century, been most gingerly of that 
quality in children’s books. Until 
Lewis Carroll took up his pen in their 
behalf most stories for the young were 
dilute and insipid. Even now, in an 
age when a modest-sized town might be 
built of juvenile literature, there are 
comparatively few children’s stories 

‘that have any real humor in them. 
Kipling, Joel Chandler Harris, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mark Twain, and 


Mrs. Burnett have saved the day. No 
one, however, has ever matched the 
quaint drolleries, delectable nonsense, 
and dreamlike absurdities that lurk in 
the pages of “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
and “ Through a Looking Glass.” Can 
even the “ Magerful Mongli” himself 
alienate our affections from Mr. Dodg- 
son’s whimsical “ Hatter” and “ Gry- 
phon,” his sad-eyed “ Turtle” and il- 
lustrious “ Jabberwock”? In all their 
sayings and doings we detect no damag- 
ing reminiscent flavor. Whether they 
eat, drink, or dance, they are always 
consistent with the irrelevance and in- 
consistency of the childish dreamland 
from which they were evoked. 

Most of Mr. Dodgson’s nonsense 
rhymes have become so deservedly 
classic that one needs only to mention 
their titles and the listener can repeat 
stanza after stanza, carried along by the 
rollicking metre that moved the “ Tur- 
tle”: 


‘¢ Will you walk a little faster,” said a whiting 
to a snail, 
‘* There’s a porpoise just behind us, and he’s 
treading on my tail. 
See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles 
all advance ! 
They are waiting on the shingle—will you 
come and join the dance ?” 


In the “ Life and Letters of Lewis 
Carroll,” by his nephew, S. D. Colling- 
wood, published this (February 5th) 


week by the Century Company, one 
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finds several old favorites and a large 
number of pen sketches which will be 
new to many readers. In the letters of 
Mr. Dodgson one is not surprised to 
find a very serious strain, which Landor 
says is always found with genuine wit 
and humor. 

To those who think of Lewis Carroll 
as a writer of “ funny verses ” exclusive- 
ly, the little song (printed with the mu- 
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“My fifth Rule is, if your friend 
makes a severe remark, either leave it 
unnoticed or make your reply distinct- 
ly less severe: and, if he makes a friend- 
ly remark, tending towards ‘ making 
up’ the little difference that has arisen 
between you, let your reply be distinctly 
more friendly. If, in picking a quar- 
rel, each party declined to go more than 
three-eighths of the way, and if, in mak- 





LEWIS CARROLL, 


sic in this book) will be a very pleasant 
and touching revelation: 


DREAMLAND. 
Words by Lewis Carroll. 


When midnight mists are creeping, 
And all the land is sleeping, 
Around me tread the mighty dead, 
And slowly pass away. 


Another letter, combining his better- 
known vein and a good deal of sound 
philosophy on letter-writing and quar- 
rels, contains this extract: 


ing friends, each was ready to go five- 
eighths of the way—why, there would 
be more reconciliations than quarrels! 
Which is like the Irishman’s remon- 
strance to his gad-about daughter: 
‘Shure, you’re always goin’ out! You 
go out three times for wanst that you 
come in!’ 

“ My sixth Rule is, don’t try to have 
the last word! How many a contro- 
versy would be nipped in the bud, if 
each was anxious to let the other have 
the last word! Never mind how telling 
a rejoinder you leave unuttered: never 
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mind your friend’s supposing that you 
are silent from lack of anything to say: 
let the thing drop, as soon as it is pos- 
sible without discourtesy: remember 
‘Speech is silvern, but silence is gold- 
en’! (N.B. If you are a gentleman, 
and your friend a lady, this Rule is 
superfluous: you won’t get the last 
word!) 

“ Remember the old proverb, ‘ Cross- 
writing makes cross-reading.” ‘The 
old proverb?” you say inquiringly. 
‘How old?’ Well, not so very ancient, 
I must confess. In fact, I invented it 
while writing this paragraph. Still, 
you know, ‘ old’ is a comparative term. 
I think you would be quite justified in 
addressing a chicken, just out of the 
shell, as ‘old boy!’ when compared 
with another chicken that was only 
half out.” 

While Mr. Dodgson was at Christ 
Church College he was editor of “ Col- 
lege Rhymes,” to which he contributed 
many poems that betray their kinship 
to the well-known rollicking classics 
that are dear to the readers of the 
Wonderland books. Here is one of the 
most daring of his poetic caricatures: 


I painted her a gushing thing, 
With years perhaps a score ; 

I little thought to find they were 
At least a dozen more ; 

My fancy gave her eyes of blue, 
A curly auburn head ; 

I came to find the blue a green, 
The auburn turned to red. 


She boxed my ears this morning, 
They tingled very much ; 

I own that I could wish her 
A somewhat lighter touch ; 

And if you were to ask me how 
Her charms might be improved, 

I would not have them added to, 
But just a few removed ! 


She has the bear's ethereal grace, 
The bland hyena’s laugh, 
The footstep of the elephant, 
The neck of the giraffe ; 
I love her still, believe me, 
Though my heart its passion hides ; 
‘* She is all my fancy painted her,” 
But oh! how much besides ! 
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The comparative indifference of the 
world to his serious works on mathe- 
matics and its clamorous approval of 
his illuminated nonsense were almost 
unpleasant to Mr. Dodgson in his later 
years. But after all the popular em- 
phasis was doubtless right. The world 
will always admit the superior useful- 
ness of the multiplication table, but it 
prefers the “Mad Hatter’s” table to 
any table of logarithms and the propo- 
sitions of the “ Walrus” to those of 
Euclid. Notwithstanding the approv- 
ing pats given to “the man with his 
fact,” the man with his fancy is the 
man who finds his way into the heart 
and memory of mankind. Especially 
is this so when that fancy is like Lewis 
Carroll’s, a pure and sympathetic one, 
which carries the reader away from the 
sad, grown-up world of disillusions back 
into the wonderland of childhood. 

When one remembers that Mr. Dodg- 
son, though intensely fond of children, 
lived and died in the “ long polar night 
of bachelorhood” (with acknowledg- 
ments to James Lane Allen), it is but 
natural for a grateful reader to heave 
a sympathetic sigh or two. For Rumor, 
though one would not repeat all her 
whisperings, or question her too closely, 
hints that there was a real Alice in a 
real Wonderland, who became a dream 
to the dreamer, and the smiles of the 
tales we know died away, perchance, in 
sighs beneath the vest of an Oxford 
Don. For despite the gayety of his rol- 
licking verses, one feels in his letters 
and all his life a profoundly sad under- 
tone, which is perhaps most distinctly 
voiced in a poem of his later years: 


I could not see, for blinding tears, 
The glories of the west: 

A heavenly music filled my ears, 
A heavenly peace my breast. 
‘*Come unto me, come unto me— 
All ye that labour, unto me— 
Ye heavy laden, come to me— 
And I will give you rest.” 


Ellen Burns Sherman. 
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Heredity. 


By Crarx Bett, Ese., LL.D., or New York, Presipent Mepico-Lecat ConeGREss. 


Ribot, in his work on Heredity, 
which is not only an authority but a 
classic, defines heredity as “that bio- 
logical law by which all beings endowed 
with life tend to repeat themselves in 
their descendants; it is for the species 
what personal identity is for the indi- 
vidual.” 

This is universally cunveded on man’s 
physiological side; but questions are 
raised as to the psychology of hered- 
ity, and we are compelled to ask, are 
mental characteristics, traits, virtues, 
vices, passions and the emotional side 
of man transmissible? 

Certain characteristics have been gen- 
erally conceded, as thus existing and in- 
heritable and almost unquestionable. 
Among these I will enumerate fecun- 
dity, longevity, and such personal char- 
acteristics as may properly be called 
idiosyncrasies in the individual. 

Schopenhauer says of heredity: 


The most ordinary experience teaches 
that in generation the combined seed of 
the parents not only propagates the pe- 
culiarity of the species, but also those of 
the individual, as far as bodily (objectives 
external) qualities are concerned, and 
this always has been recognized. 


“ Nature sequitur semina quisque suae.” 


Now whether this also holds good of 
mental (subjectives internal) qualities, 
so that these also are transmitted by the 
parents to the children is a question 
which has already often been raised, 
and almost always answered in the af- 
firmative. 


HABITS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Darwin notes a case of a peculiar 
habit of hand motions in the father, 
transmitted to his daughter, and pecul- 
iarities in handwriting clearly follow 
this law. (Darwin, “ Variation in Ani- 
mals and Plants,” Vol. IIL., p. 6, 1868 
edition.) 

Can we say that the characteristics 


of the senses are hereditary? Touch, 
vision, hearing, taste; are they under 
this law? 

Congenital blindness is certainly; and 
the deaf mute, if congenital, has, when 
mated with another deaf mute, reason- 
able right to expect this defect in the 
offspring. 

Color blindness is undoubtedly hered- 
itary. 

Smell in animals and man is beyond 
doubt transmissible, and special and pe- 
culiar tastes in the parent are, as most 
men. believe, traceable in the offspring. 

Memory and aphasia may be purely 
physiological, and if so subject to the 
law of heredity. Characteristics of 
memory often relate to an individual, 
as one can always remember a face or 
the color of the eye, but with difficulty 
a name; another the reverse. So far 
as memory is physiological it is doubt- 
less under the law of heredity. 

The classification of the poets made 
by Ribot, and their origin, shows how 
large a share of the imagination comes 
under the law of heredity. The same 
is true of musical taste, and painting, of 
high artistic excellence, and attainment 
in literature, and in the sciences. 

Ribot’s classification of authors and 
their genealogy, leaves us little room to 
doubt the transmissible influence of the 
parent upon the offspring; now what 
shall we say of the passions, the emo- 
tions, the vices of man? 

All breeders of animals, as the horse 
and the dog, believe that courage and 
game qualities are the result of intelli- 
gent breeding, and are hereditary quali- 
ties. 

The thoroughbred horse is a result of 
this belief in its production, as is the 
trotting horse; and courage, tenacity, 
and what horsemen call “ game ” qual- 
ities, determine not only the truth of 
heredity, but the excellence of the prod- 
uct, in securing the result desired and 
sought for. 
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Experienced breeders study as care- 
fully the lineage and physical charac- 
teristics of the dam, as they do the sire, 
in breeding the horse, and in my own 
experience and observation, which has 
been quite large, I have been led to re- 
gard the mother as rather the more im- 
portant factor, as I believe it to be in 
man, in estimating character and quali- 
ties, especially in the higher types of 
each. 

Likes and dislikes which become 
traits in the individual are beyond ques- 
tion reproduced in the offspring. 

Ribot says: 


That the passion known as dipsomania 
or alcoholism is so frequently transmit- 
ted that all are agreed in considering it 
hereditary as the rule; not, however, that 
the passion for drink is always transmit- 
ted in that identical form, for it often 
degenerates into mania, idiocy, halluci- 
nation, etc. 


Conversely, insanity in the parents 
may become alcoholism in the descend- 
ants. 

Magnus Huss says: 


A frequent effect of alcoholism is par- 
tial or total atrophy of the brain; the 
organ is reduced in volume, so that it no 
longer fills the bony case. The conse- 
quence is a mental degeneration, which, 
in the progeny, results in lunatics and 
idiots. 


The cases cited by Morel, of insanity 
in the offspring, resulting from the fixed 
disease of inebriety in the parent, com- 
bined with our own personal experience 
and observation of those closely associ- 
ated or known intimately to us, in our 
own lives and experience, have led us all 
to look at this relation of inebriety be 
heredity to insanity so as not to leave it 
an open question for discussion. (Morel, 
“ Fraites des Degeneracies,” p. 103.) 

Abnormalities of the sexual passions 
are beyond question transmitted to 
the offspring. Other vices and propen- 
sities are undoubtedly in the same cate- 
gory as are avarice, theft, and criminal 
instincts. 

Dr. Despines’s Genealogy of the 
Christian Family (Despine, Vol. IT., p. 
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40), and Mr. Gerard’s tracing of Our 
American Mother of Criminals, leave 
little room for doubt that criminal in- 
stincts and tendencies are hereditary. 

Insanity, which is a physical disease, 
must be regarded as a pathological con- 
dition, and it is, in accordance with the 
laws of heredity, transmissible. 

Inebriety, as a disease, is under the 
same law when it becomes a distinct 
state or condition in a pathological 
sense. Hence insanity in all its forms, 
mania, dementia, melancholia, with sui- 
cidal tendencies, being the result of an 
organic disease affecting the organic 
structures, is as liable to be traceable 
in the offspring as an organic defect 
would be in an animal. 

I have bred a great many horses, per- 
haps more than one hundred. If the 
mother has a spavin she would not be 
used. Her colts would not necessarily 
have spavins, but the spavin is the re- 
sult of a physical weakness in that part 
of the leg, and her get would have a 
tendency to that weakness, which soon- 
er or later, especially under severe usage 
or strain, would result in a spavin on 
the colts; perhaps not till late in his 
life, but rather certain to develop sooner 
or later. 

Brierre du Boismont, Voltaire, Mo- 
reau of Tours, Lucas, Esquirol, all rec- 
ognized this tendency. 

Esquirol saw, at the Salpetriere, in 
Paris, an idiot woman, the mother of 
two daughters and a son, all idiots. 

Haller quotes two noble families 
where idiocy appeared in the fourth or 
fifth generation after its first appear- 
ance. 

Ribot is of the opinion that the cases 
of hereditary insanity represent from 
one-half to one-third of the whole num- 
ber (“ Ribot on Heredity,” p. 131), and 
he quotes Moreau of Tours as placing 
nine-tenths; Maudsley, from one-fourth 
to less than one-half. In his fifty cases 
cited, sixteen were hereditary, or about 
one-third. 

Shakespeare says: 


“Cowards father cowards, and base 
things sire base.” 
“ Cymbeline,” IV., 2. 
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Who shall say how much the warlike 
Philip’s fondness for power and love of 
conquest, bequeathed to his great and 
illustrious son, Alexander the Great, 
came under this law. 

Nero was a lineal descendant of the 
Claudian family, from which came Ti- 
berias and Caligula, and the terrible 
atrocities which marked his career and 
reign commenced in his grandfather, 
were more strongly developed in his own 
father, and became fully developed in 
him. 

His mother was Agrippina, a Bac- 
chante. 

If we look at Roman history we learn 
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that the father of the great General 
Hannibal was Hamilcar, a worthy sire 
of so greatason. The son of Miltiades 
was Cimon, and the illustrious and no- 
ble Scipios show how the grand charac- 
ter of the father passed to the son. 

Illustrious examples of the heredity 
of vice and criminal instincts may be 
found on every page of history. 

Cesar Borgia, hideous and execrable, 
was the exact image and counterpart 
of his father, Pope Alexander VI. 

The Queen called Bloody Mary, was 
the daughter of the bloodthirsty tyrant 
Henry VIII., of England, by his first 


marriage. 


—— 


How to Study Phrenology. 
Rev. F. W. Wixrnson. 


(Continued from page 382, Vol. 108.) 


Perhaps in passing from the in- 
terior it would be wise on my part just 
for a moment to dwell upon “ the other 
things” and the “being equal.” Un- 
fortunately too many persons have 
taken it, maybe one fact, viz., “Size a 
measure of power” and have neglected 
the points of reservation or limitation 
and have brandished this one fact be- 
fore our eyes, and have brought what 
was considered a practical refutation of 
this principle. It is wonderfully easy 
to make snow men or even men of straw 
and knock them down again, and it may 
be easy to take part of an argument or 
statement and pulverize it; that is what 
our opponents do, because they don’t 
know any better. But what about these 
other things? Well there is the texture 
of skin, fineness of hair, quality of con- 
stitution, temperament, nature of bony 
system, and other things which go to 
make up the same difference between 
men as between thoroughbred animals; 
and if we bear these features in mind 
we shall not be led astray. I am aware 
that to distinguish quality with some 
persons is not a very easy process; but 
just as a painter has to learn to dis- 


tinguish very closely between different 
blends, and as a cattle-dealer will with 
almost half a glance distinguish between 
the qualities of various cattle, so must 
the student of Phrenology learn to do 
this in a practical form. But the true 
student will not rest satisfied with the 
exterior, he will want to know some- 
thing about the brain and its substance, 
he will be desirous not simply to read 
descriptions of it, of its various cover- 
ings and of the functions they perform, 
of the various parts and where they are 
situated, of the extent of the hemi- 
spheres and lobes, of the difference 
between the cerebrum and the cerebel- 
lum. He will want to know its compo- 
sition, its gray matter and white matter, 
the proportions of each, and their dis- 
tinguishing features besides that of 
color; the functions of each. He will 
be desirous to become acquainted with 
the commissures, fissures, and convolu- 
tions; to know the geography of the 
brain as well as that of the skull, and to 
become as fully conversant with its 
topography as possible. Then if he pos- 
sibly can, he will see a brain dissected, 
noticing its different ventricles and 
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parts; how these affect each other. He to study it, and the more thorough a 


will be desirous to become acquainted 
with the structure of the cranial nerves 
and their positions, and how each one 
accomplishes its work and adds to the 
harmony and comfort of the whole man. 
The various parts of the brain will not 
only come under review, but each will 
become a subject for deep thought and 
study, and he will find that the more he 
thinks about the brain with its complex 
movements and its complications, the 
more wonderful will the subject appear, 
and the greatness of the work to be ac- 
complished in the study of Phrenology 
will manifest itself. It is not my pur- 
pose here to describe the brain, its func- 
tions, and parts, it is only to show how 
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person’s acquaintance with it is, the bet- 
ter for himself and for those he may be 
wishful to help or instruct. I need not 
say that a knowledge of physiology and 
hygiene is exceedingly helpful. At least 
the more you know about the constitu- 
tion of the man the better. You will 
perceive from the remarks already made 
that you will not be able to study Phre- 
nology from a shilling book. It would 
be well for the student to get the best 
and most complete works and study 
them thoroughly. Get to know the his- 
tory of Phrenology, together with that 
of its founder and first leaders, and 
study its progress up to the present 
time. 


SCIENCE: HPA 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Hoxsroox. 


A MIND TO LET. 


Professor Crookes, in his presidential 
address before the Society for Psychical 
Research, states that a majority of men 
of science are occasionally forced to 
write off as worthless a considerable 
part of their knowledge, and that it is 
of great advantage to them to do so, for 
it lightens the intellectual burden they 
have to carry, and leaves them free to 
explore new fields. To this he adds 
that he has often found it necessary to 
write “ to let ” over some of the vacant 
‘spaces of the mind. By “to let” is 
meant that here is an opening for new 
thought on a new line of research— 
research in fields neglected or unoccu- 
pied. It is to this flexibility of mind, 
he says, he is indebted largely to his 
discoveries in fields where others did 
not care to tread. 

If Professor Crookes, so eminent in 
many departments of science, can with 


advantage write “to let ” over some of 
the empty chambers of his mind, how 
much more so can those of us who oc- 
cupy lower planes? We all of us hug 
opinions which we have acquired by 
reading and much study, opinions 
which have no value and which burden 
our brains and prevent us from progress. 
Why do we not at the beginning of the 
year cancel them, and write “to let” 
on the chambers they have occupied in 
our heads? In this way progress may 
be made and new growth acquired. 


BE MORE PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Walter L. Sheldon, in an address be- 
fore the Ethical Society of St. Louis, 
on “ Why prosperity does not always 
bring happiness,” says there is sense in 
the notion of being philosophical. It 
means seeing things in their right re- 
lations and proportions, and in being 
able to know in advance what is inevi- 
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table. “If,” he says, “the American 
people could acquire a little more of 
the spirit of philosophy they would get 
a great deal more satisfaction out of 
their prosperity, because by means of 
such philosophy they might be able to 
keep their expectations on the proper 
level. Disappointment would not be 
so keen. There is nothing much more 
bitter than the going to pieces of our 
expectations. It gives a shock to the 
moral character. We accomplish some- 
thing, therefore, if we can save people 
from some of these disillusions by giv- 
ing them warning in advance. Money 
can buy a degree of happiness. Having 
a little more money may make it more 
possible for us to get a little more happi- 
ness. The relationship is really there. 
The mistake of the philosopher has 
been in denying any connection there 
at all. But money or prosperity can- 
not guarantee happiness. That is the 
important distinction. It cannot give 
happiness wholesale. Take it alto- 
gether the American people are hap- 
pier to-day than they were two or three 
years ago. But they would be still hap- 
pier if they took a little of this philos- 
ophy into consideration and did not 
expect that as long as their bank ac- 
count of prosperity held out they could 
draw indefinitely on the stock of hap- 
piness. They cannot do it. Why? I 
can only answer in the statement made 
before: Because they are not built that 
way.” 


PLACE FOR OLD PEOPLE. 


It is said that there are more old peo- 
ple, those more than one hundred years 
old, in the tropics than in cold climates. 
Central America and Mexico are noted 
for the large number of centenarians. 
It is true many of these people do not 
know how old they are, and when they 
get past sixty or seventy often jump up 
to one hundred almost by a bound; yet 
despite all this many are very old. 
Dr. Belis, who has practised medicine 
many years in Central America and in 
Mexico, counsels Europeans who wish 


for a long life to settle in the tropics. 
The sunshine of these lands is the best 
of doctors. Northerners go South, 
says he, in their craving for more light 
and more warmth—that is to say, for 
more sunshine. They will find what 
they want in the tropics, though with 
two drawbacks: one is malaria, the 
other is alcoholism. He contends that 
“the first of these evils is only dan- 
gerous for those who play with the sec- 
ond.” The man who wishes to live long 
in the tropics must be an abstainer 
from alcohol. The number of “ trop- 
ical nonagenarians ” is, the doctor fur- 
ther points out, surprising, even after 
a few years have been deducted from 
some of the old men and women, who 
take a pride in exaggerating their age. 
Those who age early are invariably 
great drinkers. Men and women who 
have passed their seventieth year are 
often remarkable for their mental and 
bodily vigor. He mentions an old gen- 
tleman of ninety-eight who has lately 
married a fifth time, and is rejoicing 
in the birth of a son! 


THE ABDOMINAL BRAIN. 


“Tn all mammals there exist two 
brains of almost equal importance to 
the individual and to the race. One 
is the cranial brain, the instrument of 
mental progress and physical penetra- 
tion; the other is the abdominal brain, 
the instrument of nutrition and vis- 
ceral rhythm. A study of the abdom- 
inal brain brings to light most impor- 
tant and instructive facts. In the 
cranial brain resides consciousness. 
Here is the seat of progress, mental or 
moral, and in it lies the instinct to pro- 
tect life, and the fear of death. But in 
the abdomen there exists a brain which 
presides over organic life. Its chief 
functions are nutrition and visceral 
rhythm. In this abdominal brain are 
repeated all the physiological and path- 
ological manifestations of nutrition and 
rhythm of the viscera. It controls 
nourishment and secretion. It initi- 
ates, sustains, and prohibits rhythms. 
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It receives sensations and transmits 


motion. It is an automatic nervous 
centre. In short, it is a nervous gan- 
glion possessing rhythmical power. 


The abdominal brain is situated around 
the root of the celic axis and superior 
mesenteric artery. It lies just behind 
the stomach, consists of a blended 
mesh-work of nervous ganglia, and is 
made up of the union of the splanch- 
nics, the pneumogastrics, and the right 
phrenic. A general summary of the 
abdominal brain is that it presides over 
nutrition, controls circulation, controls 
gland secretion, presides over the or- 
gans of generation, and influences in a 
dominant, though not an absolute, con- 
trol its peripheral visceral automatic 
ganglia. Its thousands of distributing 
and communicating fibres represent the 
conducting cord. The various gangli- 
onic machines located in each viscus 
represent the periphery.” 

Good health is largely, though not 
absolutely, dependent on a well devel- 
oped abdominal brain. It is often 
called the solar plexus, often the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. It is, in truth, 
an abdominal brain. 


THE MAGIC OF A SPLENDID 
PHYSIQUE. 


The Greeks worshipped, so to speak, 
physical perfection; and, instinctively, 
most of us do the same. In proof of 
this read what Mr. Higginson says of 
Daniel Webster: 

“Where a man’s mere physique is so 
magnificent that it is two-thirds of the 
battle, why should he make a long 
speech? Why shouldn’t he present 
what he has to say in the simplest pos- 
sible manner? And that magnificent 
simplicity gave him [Webster] a large 
portion of his power and saved him 
from the necessity of rhetorical flour- 
ishes—almost too much. When my old 
school-mate, James Russell Lowell— 
one of the most brilliant and penetrat- 
ing of Americans—after Webster’s 
death, was to write a critical essay on 
him, I remember he was surprised in 
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reading over his speeches to find what 
a commonplace man he was, and he said 
that if anybody but Webster had said 
those things they would have made lit- 
tle impression. 

“ Once, at a Phi Beta Kappa oration, 
which Edward Everett was giving at 
Cambridge, in the midst of one of those 
elaborately and exquisitely balanced 
periods, there suddenly swelled up a 
subdued roar of applause among that 
cultivated audience, and I looked up to 
see what had happened. There I saw 
Mr. Webster coming from the back- 
ground, with his majestic figure, strong, 
solid, massive, with great luminous 
black eyes, and a face of such massive 
strength and power that you felt the 
mere presence of it was enough to ap- 
plaud. And as this applause hushed, 
the words of the orator, who was speak- 
ing of the influence of the Greek and 
Latin classics in the world and their 
continued importance, he looked up, 
saw Mr. Webster, and said: ‘ Tell us, 
sir, if this is not true, you who know 
better than anybody else.’ And the 
‘ god-like Daniel,’ as they used to call 
him, simply inclined his head a little. 
I don’t know whether he heard the sen- 
tence or remembered a word of Greek 
since his college days, but when Web- 
ster simply nodded assent, it was like 
the nodding of Jove.” 


<7 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE COMPLEX 
NATURE OF CHILDREN. 


It is because of the complex nature of 
our children that we need to take many 
things into account, and particularly 
phrenological knowledge, to the rearing 
of the young. The complex child is the 
teacher’s problem. He presents himself 
to the teacher as the product of a very 
significant past. We find that heredity, 
environment, and education, have ull been 
exerting very silent but strong influences 
in shaping his career; in teaching the re- 
sults of these influences must be reck- 
oned with. Influences have been scat- 
tered around a child for good or evil; 
what we need to-day is to preserve the 
good and crowd out the evil, so that the 
tendencies may not have an opportunity 
to show themselves which would be detri- 
mental to the child. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with?well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


SOME 


POINTS OF CONTRAST. 


By Uncie Josepu. 


Fig. 522.—Andrew Charles G. Wel- 
don, Grenfell, Canada.—This lad is an 
exceptional one in many respects, and 
we give his portrait to show how excep- 
tionally clear his temperamental condi- 
tions are. It will be readily noticed that 
he has a fine quality of organization, all 
the conditions of his being are high- 





eighteen, provided he is not coerced or 
urged on too fast while he is still in his 
boyhood. He needs more chest power 
and breadth for his amount of brain, 
and not only does his size of brain count 
in his case, but the accompanying qual- 
ity speaks for so much. If he weighed 
one hundred and twenty pounds in- 


FIG. 522.--ANDREW CHARLES G. WELDON, GRENFELL, CANADA. 
Circumference of head, 21: height, 144 ; length, 14; height, 5 feet 634 inches ; weight, 110; hair, brown; eyes, 


grey-blue ; complexion, fair ; age, 16. 


keyed, he is constituted to feel things 
very acutely, and cannot give up a task 
or relinquish a purpose, or forego an 
ambition without considerable disap- 
pointment. His brain has taken the 
start of his body; we wish that two years 
ago, when he was fourteen, that his body 
had taken the initiative and started 
ahead of his mentality; however, we 
look for better things when he is about 


Will make a professor, writer, mathematician. 


stead of one hundred and ten, with his 
size of head (twenty-one inches) he 
would be better balanced, his neck 
would be larger, and his physical en- 
durance would be greater, and he would 
not be subject to so many headaches. 
He should be kept back rather than 
pressed forward, and be given physical 
work of a light nature to do, particularly 
if it will take him out of doors. He 
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should be encouraged to dig up the gar- 
den, and plant the flowers, and water 
the plants in the conservatory, and feed 
the chickens, and fetch home the cows, 
and run errands; he will never want to 
take exercise simply for the exercise; if 
some object is attached to the work he 
will get pleasure out of it, and this is 
what should be aimed at. He is thor- 
oughly in his element when he is sur- 
rounded by his books, and will take to 
his pen just as ducks take to water. It 
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do good and benefit humanity, and rea- 
son logically from a principle or fact. 
Fig. 523—A. E. Souter, Shelby, 
Mich.—This lad is a born hustler, and 
his photographs indicate great strength 
of character. He is remarkable for his 
self-possession, self-composure and ca- 
pacity to carry out a piece of work by 
himself. He will need very little help 
as he travels along in the world, for he 
will find out things for himself, and will 
know what he is about, consequently he 
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FIG. 523.—-ALFRED LAVERNE SOUTER. 


Circumference of head, 21}; height, 14; length, 1334 ; hair, black; eyes, blue ; complexion, dark ; age, 10. 


Good 


business man, or lawyer. 


would not be surprising if he wanted to 
sit up far into the night to invent and 
bring out some new idea connected with 
electric lighting or to save labor, but 
he must not make too much of a drain 
upon Dame Nature’s preserves, hence 
must seek his rest early in the evening 
rather than sit up to see the company. 
He is about twenty-five years of age now, 
and it will be hard to keep him within 
his years. Literature, art, invention, 
and high-class music will be his hob- 
bies, while his tastes will incline him to 


will be a leading man wherever he is, 
and will show remarkable skill in prac- 
tical affairs. He will be fond of read- 
ing up matters, and his reading will be 
of a useful character, for instance, he 
will be fond of biography, history, and 
the laws of his country, also internation- 
al law. He will be very sagacious and 
understanding the rights of people, and 
will early be inclined to direct, control, 
and give advice to others. He is more 
in his element when he is doing this 
than when he is following instructions. 
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If you hear this lad say, How do you do 
this, papa? you may know that it is a 
pretty intricate piece of work for a lad 
of his years to understand, for he would 
much rather work a thing out himself 
than trouble anyone else for it. 

His language will be to the point. He 
will not trouble to talk unless he has 
something to say, and if he has been to a 
picnic or an excursion, and his mother 
asks him when he comes home what he 
has seen he will tell her in as few words 
as possible, and be off on some other 
work. He will always have plenty on 
hand to do, for he is not an idle boy. 
He would like to go into a machine shop 
and watch the engines revolving and see 
how one part fits into another and re- 
peats its motions. 

If he were engaged in the study of 
navigation his object would be to in- 
crease the speed of travel, and as we 
have already found that ocean travel in 
the next century is going to be phe- 
nomenal, compared with the present 
speed, he would be just the one to un- 
derstand that increased rate and glory 
in it. It will not take him long to make 
up his mind on any important work 
connected with science, and on this ac- 
count he will be in his element when 
he has to start people to work. If he 
were captain of a fire brigade he would 
be remarkable for the trained men he 
would have under him, and he would 
have no men to do his work who did not 
understand any job he put them to. He 
is a thoroughly conscientious lad, but 
has not much agreeableness, youthful- 
ness, blandness, and buoyancy. 

He has already taken on the voice and 
manner of his father, and wishes to be 
considered out of his boyhood. Noth- 
ing could insult him more at the present 
time than for him to be considered a 
little boy and obliged to go to bed early, 
for he delights to sit up to hear the elder 
ones talk, particularly if he can join in 
and say a word upon what he thinks is 
right. He will be very strict in his dis- 
cipline, both of himself and others. If 
he promises to do a thing he will do it, 
and nothing will shake him from his 
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resolution. He is an exceedingly perse- 
vering lad, and will use his influence 
right and accomplish a great deal dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

He will not be scared with ghost 
stories, or in fact any fear of animals. 
He would as soon go out and hunt a 
bear as not; but what would be notice- 
able of the lad if he went would be that 
he prepared himself with necessary am- 
munition to accomplish the feat of 
bringing home the bear’s head, and 
without losing a drop of blood himself. 
He knows how to grapple with difficul- 
ties, and he feels so much power within 
himself that it will be somewhat diffi- 
cult for him to recognize his own 
strength without going to some ex- 
tremes. 

His ear indicates longevity and his 
jaw shows will-power, dogged determi- 
nation to succeed in the study he pur- 
sues. 

He should have as good an education 
as possible, for he will repay anyone 
who gives him this, and he will make a 
better citizen and possess a keener pub- 
lic spirit if he is educated either for the 
commercial world or for the study of 
law. We mention the latter because he 
would be good in argument and debate, 
because he is not afraid of expressing his 
opinions and because he is conscientious 
in carrying out his duties and obliga- 
tions with men. He would be good in 
cross-examining witnesses, and would 
know exactly what questions to ask. He 
would be more than an ordinary lawyer, 
for he would rise to the position of ex- 
pert and make a special line of discovery 
his delight. He will have, however, 
some drawings toward the life and work 
of a mechanical engineer. If we are not 
considerably mistaken his constructive- 
ness is well represented, and he will 
want to organize, construct, and work 
out from a pattern some of his original 
ideas. Therefore, it will not be easy for 
him to decide all at once what he would 
like to be, for he will find so many 
things to entertain him, and he will not 
be easily satisfied with any until he has 
made a good trial of each. 
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The Motherhood of the Twentieth Century. 


Shall my child become a criminal or 
a respected member of society? 

“he preparation for motherhood 
should commence one hundred years 
before the birth of the child,” said Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes. This should be 
written on every woman’s heart and 
conscience, and handed down from 
mother to daughter in every land. We 
cannot begin too soon to agitate the 
need of more enlightened motherhood; 
and while talking with mothers every 
day we are astonished to find they plead 
ignorance of their own children’s nat- 
ure, hence they cannot reasonably ex- 
pect the best results. 

Napoleon once sagely remarked, 
“What France needs is mothers.” I 
trust it will never be said of America, 
the land of mothers, congresses, and 
mothers’ clubs. Still the great mass 


of motherhood is sadly wanting in that 
knowledge that comes after the chil- 


dren are born and which should have 
been gained previously. 

Time and money are spent on per- 
sonal adornments which might more 
profitably be given to the study of sub- 
jects that deal with pre-natal condi- 
tions. 

Sorrow and weeping might often be 
saved if timely thought had only been 
given to the preparation of the unborn 
child. 

While I am decidedly optimistic in 
my views regarding the future mother- 
hood of the race, still we must face 
boldly the question asked at the head of 
our paper, namely, Shall my child be- 
come an criminal or a respected member 
of society? 

We as women have the problem much 
in our own hands to determine, even if 
the father is a dipsomaniac and curses 
and swears, for the mother’s influence 
on the child she carries has weight in 
counteracting whatever influence or 
taint he may have given it. So many 
proofs have we of this fact that we are 
thoroughly convinced that if every 
mother knew this, she would not spend 


her time in bewailing her environments, 
but would make her own mental at- 
mosphere for her child’s growing and 
sensitive nature. We begin at the 
wrong end when we punish a child for 
doing what he has seen others do. 

In the criminal world we find an- 
thropometrical measurements are be- 
ing taken of the criminal’s physical 
characteristics, and his head, face, ears, 
hands, and feet, etc., are measured with 
scrupulous care and scientific accuracy, 
every deviation from the normal being 
noted. 

But is this enough? Oh no: in too 
many cases the rosebud has already 
been blighted, and the apple contains 
a canker-worm before maturity begins; 
even in the embryonic stage of flower 
and fruit are to be seen these parasites. 

We do not want to wait and see what 
evil tendencies have been inherited be- 
fore we do anything to form a beautiful 
character; we must begin at the com- 
mencement of the seed sowing, at the 
foundation of life itself, at its incipi- 
ent stage, and not when the thief has 
been caught in the act and is in the 
hands of the law. 

When were these perverted natures 
taught their evil ways, and why do such 
habits cling so tenaciously to them? 
Heredity and environment have to 
answer for the development of mind, 
body, and character; and not only in 
one generation do we find the taint, but 
in many succeeding ones. 

Hence the mother has been given the 
great responsibility of moulding the 
morals of her future unborn child. 

Compare the life of Ishmael and 
Isaac. The life of Hagar was im- 
planted before Ishmael’s birth; she had 
been at war with others for her own ex- 
istence, and to-day in the Bedouin of 
the desert we find the effect of pre- 
natal influence, though more than three 
thousand years have passed. 

Can mothers afford to treat lightly 
such a precious prerogative? 

History also points to the influence 
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that the mothers of many great men 
have given to their sons good and 
bad heritage. The mothers of Napo- 
leon, Nero, Washington, Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, Guiteau, and the Pomeroy boy, 
have had just as much responsibility 
in the determining their children’s 
character, as Hagar of old, during that 
period when nature is building the 
physical and mental temple, for the 
coming man or woman to live in. 

History is full of illustrations where 
a blot on the brain and character of 
the father or mother has been inten- 
sified in the child, and then the re- 
sult has been a sad story of crime. An 
artist takes every pains to produce a 
beautiful picture from his living model; 
while a mother, through her actions, 
thougth, feeling, and work before the 
birth of her child, produces a human 
picture, more valuable than the costli- 
est painting, yet how many deformed, 
crooked, and imperfect images there 
are. 

Sometimes the taint of intemper- 
ance or vice of one form or another has 
impressed the parents until the delicate 
organisms have reproduced their own 
weaknesses. If we build up our chil- 
dren’s bodies by the food they take, 
must not their characters be formed by 
the activity that is given to the various 
faculties of their minds and the every- 
day influences that surround them be- 
fore, as well as after their birth. We 
have our societies and clubs for “ Child 
Culture,” can we not say a word that 
will make mothers stop and think deep- 
ly of conditions before the child is 
born? For it lives over again the life 
of its parents. One mother carried her 
child in the atmosphere of profane lan- 
guage and drinking habits, and so great 
was her fear for the consequences that 
they might have on the child, that she 
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fought against them and filled her 
mind with counteracting influences 
and had a beautiful image constantly 
before her. She bore a child that was 
as near an angel as possible; she would 
not let the angry words have any influ- 
ence over her, and she saved her child 
from a quiver-full of evil thought and 
habits. 

By a knowledge of the elements of 
the mind and the functions of the 
brain, a parent can stimulate the ones 
that he wishes to encourage. 

What is more easy than for the little 
one to imitate what it sees done? 

Physiologically speaking, we know 
that poisons affect the delicate nerve- 
tissue and brain-cells of the adult 
through alcohol, tobacco, and opium, 
and that they influence a person to do 
many criminal acts; yet how many 
mothers poison the brain substance of 
their infants by the taking of beer, por- 
ter, alcohol, thinking they are only 
strengthening themselves and not in- 
juring their little ones. Instead of 
which their growing brains are mad- 
dened, perverted, and stimulated to 
commit sin and crime. 

I know of many mothers who have 
talked with me of their ignorance in 
these matters, and we wish our warning 
could go out in time to hundreds of 
their sisters who are ignorantly making 
it easy for their children to do wrong 
and difficult for them to do right. 
Every parent knows or should know 
that the education of the child begins 
with the dawn of its existence, so that 
parents should prepare themselves for 
parenthood and give their very best, 
both of body and mind, to the forming 
of the new life. 

The joy of every parent should be to 
produce the very best environments 
possible. J.A. F. 


The Inventive Faculty. 


Water K. Parmer, M.E., Lawrence, Kansas. 


I have found a peculiar interest and 
fascination in noting the mental char- 
acteristics of those who possess the abil- 


ity to produce what we term an “ inven- 
tion,” and in following, in so far as it is 
possible, the mental processes whereby 
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an invention is evolved. And it has 
seemed hopeful, too, that from these 
observations might result, perhaps, 
some knowledge which would prove of 
value in bringing forth and stimulating 
this creative faculty in our students. 

Data for such a study are at first not 
easy to obtain, but an intimate acquaint- 
ance with one who possessed this fac- 
ulty in the highest development gave 
an insight which has made it possible 
to trace, in many instances, the steps 
that led through a maze of intricate 
operations, mental and material, to the 
complete invention. 

The finished invention, standing 
complete, wonderful in its simplicity 
and absolute fitness, is the marvel of 
all. In those who can see nothing but 
the accomplished fact, it produces a 
strange feeling of wonder and admira- 
tion. But to those who can see beyond, 
into the mental workshop whence it 
came, how much more of meaning at- 
taches to it. 

First of all, we see that there was in 
the beginning a problem, a clearly 
stated, definite end toward which to 
work. Before any step could be taken 
the object to be attained must have been 
determined in all its details. There can 
be nothing vague, else the work when 
begun will be aimless and unproductive. 
Every desirable feature of the solution 
must be clearly imagined and distinctly 
held in mind, while everything not ab- 
solutely essential is excluded. No com- 
promise is to be permitted, if a truly 
great result is sought—the ideal reali- 
zation of the desired end, in all its de- 
tails must be in clear outline before the 
mind and held there constantly in 
view. 

Then comes the mental review of all 
applicable principles, experiences with 
similar problems, and old forms and de- 
vices which, perchance, may contribute 
in some way to the accomplishment of 
the result. Last of all is the embodi- 
ment in actual dimensions. If an in- 
tricate machine be the subject every 
motion will be performing its part in 
relation to every other, before the mind 
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of the inventor, before a thought is 
given to the actual final proportions. 

This, then, is the way the inventor 
works—first, a problem clearly con- 
ceived—then a solution in abstract 
principle, conforming, however, to 
physical considerations, derived by re- 
peated trials and eliminations—then 
the embodiment in practical propor- 
tions. 

Seeing thus the steps, what, then, are 
some of the requisites which a success- 
ful inventor must possess? The first 
is naturally great knowledge of all sub- 
jects pertaining to the field of his in- 
ventive work. His mind must be 
stocked with details—intricate, diffi- 
cult details of experience, of study and 
of observation. And there must be that 
vividness of imagination which will en- 
able him to pass all of these in review 
before his mind—every form, principle, 
fact, and formula, clearly, quickly, and 
systematically, by classes and kinds, as- 
sociated and related, so that from 
among them all may be chosen those 
immediately helpful. Then with this 
imaginative power of reviewing stored 
knowledge, there must be that creative 
imagination which at will can conjure 
up new shapes, form new combinations, 
twist old forms to new ends, or modify 
old ideas, formule, or methods to meet 
new requirements. 

Then there must be a strong will 
power—a tireless determination coup- 
led with the power of abstraction in 
a high degree. For success only comes 
by holding constantly before the mind’s 
eye the full realization of the desired 
result, never yielding, never compro- 
mising, applying, and trying every rele- 
vant item of knowledge, and excluding 
sharply every thought not clearly in 
the direction of the desired end. 

And withal, there must be a certain 
indefinable “ sense of fitness,” an intui- 
tive judgment, to make possible an 
harmonious and artistic whole, and 
which when rules and science fail will 
point the way to an attempt, a sort of 
genius akin to the poetic, which must 
be innate. 
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Is Brain Power Deteriorating ? 


FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


It is generally agreed among scholars 
that the ancient Greek brain rep- 
resented the high-water mark of the 
human intellect, from which the tide 
is now steadily receding. Even Mr. 
Gladstone was free to confess that, in 
his opinion, the brains of the modern 
generation of Britons showed a de- 
terioration of power as compared with 
the brain-power of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod. 

A writer in “The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” argues the matter from four 
standpoints, as is stated in the “ Liter- 
ary Digest.” First, he says, the tre- 
mendous increase of knowledge, and 
the consequent increased demand upon 
the receptive faculties, which are devel- 
oped at the expense of the creative 
faculties. He illustrates this at length 
by comparing the accumulations of 
knowledge in mathematics, through 
which the student must now find his 
way before he can begin to do original 


work, with that in the days of the an- 
cient Greeks, when Euclid represented 
the farthest limits of teaching, beyond 
which the student had to depend upon 
his own researches and reflections. The 
same consideration applies to other 
forms of learning, and our modern sys- 
tem of education has perforce become 
one of constant cultivation of the re- 
ceptive powers and the constant neglect 
of the creative powers, tending to de- 
velop clever, ready, and shallow wits at 
the expense of real original talent and 
self-reliant brains. 

The second reason for brain deterio- 
ration is “ the mental impatience of the 
age,” indicated by the small sale of 
serious, solid books and the increase in 
reading of newspapers, novels, and va- 
rious other forms of hop-skip-and-jump 
literature; indicated also by the un- 
popularity of sermons that call for any 
sustained attention. As the habit of 
steady and sustained thought is a fun- 
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damental requisite of real brain-power, 
this tendency in our reading is destruc- 
tive. Probably 99 per cent. of our 
Anglo-Saxon race (“emphatically a 
race of workers rather than thinkers”) 
do not to-day cultivate the mental habit 
of sustained thought and resist the 
temptation to mere brain dissipation. 
The levelling and democratic spirit of 
the age is also responsible for the de- 
crease in original power. The monarch 
must lean upon his ministers and peo- 
ple; the ministers must reckon with 
badly enlightened constituencies; the 
members of Parliament are bound to 
the caucuses and party leaders. Per- 
sonal judgment and individual opinion 
are at a discount. The centralization 
of industrial and commercial power 
operates in the same way for business 
men and workmen. Even artists and 
professional men are hampered by the 
hard conditions of hurry, worry, com- 
petition, and overpressure which the 
democratic spirit has imposed. 

And, lastly, the steadily increasing 
mammon-worship of the age, and the 
growing love of luxury and opulent 
ease, are unfavorable to the production 
of master-minds. This is the root 
cause of “the scanty development of 
really first-rate and commanding intel- 
lect” in the United States; and the 
same cause prevails largely, though not 
to the same extent, in Great Britain. 

In conclusion, the writer expresses a 
not very vivid hope that great world- 
movements are even now in progress 
under the surface which will in the 
future eventuate a new order of things, 
set up werthier ideals of sacrifice and 
devotion, and’ produce a new race of 


greater exponents ad apostles. 
The writer makes ow! @ pretty good 
ease, and evidently belie Yes in the di- 
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visibility of the faculties of the mind, 
for he considers the retentive faculties 
are over-stimulated at the expense of 
the creative or orginating ones, so that 
the mind is crowded with facts, on the 
one hand, and it is not asked to do any 
hard thinking on its own account. But 
is this really the case? Let us examine 
what another well-known writer says 
on the deterioration of the race. 

Professor W. J. McGee, head of the 
Ethnological Bureau, U. S. A., holds 
an optimistic view of mankind. 

He says mankind is growing better, 
that we are stronger, physically, men- 
tally, and morally. He says, notwith- 
standing what the croakers say respect- 
ing the offspring of to-day, they are 
growing healthier, stronger, brainier; 
they are larger, more fleet of foot and 
strong of limb, more quick to think and 
to do; they know more, work more, ac- 
complish more, and are better fit for 
the life that they lead to-day. Con- 
trary to a wide-spread and general im- 
pression, they are less given to the ex- 
cessive use of liquors and of tobacco 
than they once were; they are more re- 
ligious and more moral. 

He says man is at the high-water 
mark of his development as compared 
with the past; and, looking forward, it 
may safely be predicted, in view of the 
present progress, that the 1,500,000,000 
of human beings who inhabit the globe 
are waking; that we are but on the eve 
of a development which will as far 
transcend that of the present as the pres- 
ent surpasses that of centuries ago. He 
says it is totally wrong to say that the 
son of to-day is not physically, mental- 
ly, and morally equal to his father, and 
the son of to-morrow will prove a bet- 
ter man in every way than the father of 
to-day. He will far surpass in these 
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elements the grandfather of yesterday. 
The world is moving onward and up- 
ward. As men grow old, their mental- 
ity reverts, and they appreciate more 
keenly the triumphs, the struggles, the 
achievements of their younger days. 
What is good and what is great in the 
past comes keenly to them. With Mark 
Antony they are too willing to believe 
that the evil that men do lives after 
them, while the good is too often in- 
terred with their bones. 

But, the professor continues, the 
stores of useful knowledge which men 
are accumulating, the good that they 
are doing, is not buried with them. 
Knowledge may be transferred indefi- 
nitely from party to party; yet no party 
loses, though all may gain. He says 
that if all grant that we are advancing 
from the standpoint of mentality, yet 
critics say, on the ground of physical 
stamina, the present man is not equal 
to the man of the past. 

Professor McGee proceeds to give 
some actuaries’ tables which have been 
exhumed from the ruins of Pompeii 
and made by the insurance agents in 
ancient Italy. When these were com- 
pared with similar ones in the United 
States, it was discovered that the ex- 
pectation of life of the American citi- 
zen exceeds by eleven years the expec- 
tation of the ancient Italian. 

Another important factor which 
must be considered with the question 
of the improvement of mankind, he 
says, is that of stature. It is a fact 
that the average American of to-day is 
a taller man than the average founder 
of this country. The average English- 
man of to-day is unable to encase him- 
self in the armor which his forebears 
wore on either side at the battle of 
Hastings. By way of comparison, it 
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might be noted that the American is 
an inch taller. 

These, among many other things 
which were reported by James M. 
Thompson, explained his reasons for 
believing that mankind is growing bet- 
ter on every side, and that he is not 
deteriorating, mentally or physically. 
From a phrenological standpoint, we be- 
lieve that man is improving in the scale 
of development, and we are now pre- 
paring tables from our records of head 
measurements and bodily weights and 
heights which may throw some light on 
the question. We cannot of course com- 
pare these with the head or hat meas- 
urements of any of our Greek or Ro- 
man worthies, for we had not the pleas- 
ure of examining their heads, nor do 
we believe in taking size of head alone 
as a measure of power; but where size 
of head and quality of organization, 
stature, and weight, correspond, then 
we shall find power and the survival of 
the fittest. 

The objective mind is developed by 
science, but we do not think that the 
world is growing less creative or orig- 
inal. Certainly there were a few of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans who stood 
out as geniuses; but take the average 
man of to-day and compare him with 
the average man of earlier days, and he 
will be seen to have advanced and im- 
proved considerably. 


THE LIBRARY. 


All readers of phrenological litera- 
ture will be well repaid in joining the 
libraries of the American Institute of 
Phrenology at the Fowler & Wells of- 
fice, or the Fowler Phrenological Insti- 
tute, London, where the works on all 
subjects touching on character and edu- 
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cation, Phrenology, and physiognomy 
are fully treated upon. The subscrip- 
tion for membership is small when 
compared with many club dues, and 
will amply repay the diligent searcher 
after truth. 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“The New Pacific,” by Herbert Howe 
Bancroft. The Bancroft Company. 
New York. 

When one reads a book on a subject 
in which he is particularly interested, 
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the writer so as to compare one’s ideas 
with the original. We give our read- 
ers who have not read “* The New Pa- 
cific,” a recent portrait of the author 
of the above-named book. This picture 
reveals to us at once the practicability of 
Mr. Bancroft’s mind. We have before us 
his finely written book, called “ The New 
Pacific,” which is so complete in its de- 
scription of this far-away quarter of the 
globe that many minor books on the sub- 
ject could easily be wiped out of exis- 
tence. The work contains 724 pages of 
genuine thought relative to the “far 
East,’ and when one has completed the 
reading of such a work as this, one feels 
in possession of facts that must have 
taken the writer many years to collect. 
There are points which an ordinary ob- 
server or traveler would lose sight of, and 
we are glad to be able to use Mr. Ban- 
croft’s eyes and his fertility of brain to 
increase our knowledge of that pertaining 
to the hitherto unknowable country 
around the Pacific coast. War, perhaps, 
has one redeeming feature, if any; name- 
ly, that of bringing before the public the 
geographical situation of countries that 
are practically unknown. The war with 
Spain has certainly taken us to the East, 
where we have consulted our maps in re- 
gard to the Philippine Islands, and when 
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he naturally forms an opinion and gen- 
eral idea of the writer. This has been 
our practice for many years, and it is 
quite interesting to see a portrait of 


we examine a work like “‘ The New Pa- 
cific,” which treats of all the coast line 
of the Pacific Ocean, we are greatly in- 
debted to the writer for his valuable in- 
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formation. The work is not a mere geo- 
graphical survey of the surrounding 
countries that border the Pacific Ocean, 
but it is a digested amount of thought 
upon these localities, and this is where 
the value to the reader comes in. All 
might study the map of the East, but it 
requires a mind quickened with experi- 
ence and practical insight to deal with 
“ European Barbarism in America,” “‘ New 
Naval Tactics,” “ War with Spain,” ‘ The 
Attitude of the Nations,” ‘“ Europe in 
Asia,” “ Inter-oceanic Communication,” 
“Resources of the Pacific,” “ Climates of 
the Pacific,” ‘‘ Mines and Manufactures,” 
“The Commerce of the Pacific,” ‘ The 
Terrestrial Paradise ’’; these are some of 
the chapters which are introduced into 
the book. It would seem also as though 
the writer had added chapter by chapter 
as he found the importance of giving his 
further knowledge to others, and the book 
is written in such an interesting way that 
it would seem as though the writer did 
not want to leave his subject, and as 
though he clung to it with an enduring 
friendship. This is the right kind of im- 


pression to give to the reader, for it gives 
one the immense importance of whatever 
is written. 

To glance at the author’s portrait for a 
moment, we see a man of marked ability, 
one whose physical as well as mental en- 


dowments are healthy, one who receives 
from the foundation of his bodily powers 
much to sustain him mentally, and fur- 
ther a personal industry that is perfectly 
remarkable. He is a man who should 
make his mark in science or literature. 
When passing through the Mediterranean 
on our journey to Australia we passed the 
renowned rock of Gibraltar; as we came 
near to it we could see the clock on the 
coast which was just striking the hour of 
five; on close inspection we found there 
were about one hundred and fifty cannons 
peeping out from the edge of the cliff, 
these we were told once a year are fired off 
as a salute, the noise, as may be imagined, 
is tremendous. In applying the above 
statement we would like to say that many 
organs of Mr. Bancroft’s brain stand out 
in bold relief the same as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar, as you get nearer to him and un- 
derstand his innate characteristics you 
realize the minute power of his charac- 
ter, and all the stronger elements exhibit 
themselves just as the cannon on the hill 
or rock, and they are worth a close in- 
spection. His organ of Language is large, 
hence his power to explain his ideas in a 
free and copious manner. Firmness of 
character is expressed in the height of 
the head as well as in the nose and chin, 
and his perseverance of spirit to continue 
in an object or work is worthy of imita- 
tion by a large class of people to-day. His 
works should have a large sale, and we 
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have not the slightest doubt but what 
they will be influential in appealing to the 
thoughtful side of humanity. 


—_——__@— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs jor re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b2 accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PuRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London, 


No. 485.—B. H.—Condon, Ore.—The 
photographs of this gentleman indicate 
that he is exceedingly ingenious and full 
of contrivances, and of bringing out some 
new ideas. He could apply these ideas 
to business, and on this account is able 
to see where to place goods, and where to 
take advantage of circumstances. He ap- 
pears to be sharp and shrewd in matters 
that pertain to his work; he is never 
caught napping; he resents the thought 
of any man taking undue advantage of 
him. He is generous in his own way, and 
likes to help and support others in their 
work. He is firm and positive when he 
knows he is right. This person should 
have a full delineation of character if 
these remarks do not cover the ground. 

No. 486.—C. K.—Monmouth, Kan.—You 
have an active brain, and it is easier for 
you to do your own thinking. You have 
brain substance and quality of organiza- 
tion which should give you intellectual 
grasp of mind, and an interest in those 
things that pertain to management. You 
could control others and superintend 
stock in business, and know exactly what 
to do in times of emergency. You are 
very firm, positive, and persevering in 
your efforts, yet your sympathy some- 
times even over-rules your firmness. You 
are cautious, anxious, and_ solicitous 
about results, but do not like to run until 
you have learned to walk. You possess 
more power in front of your ears than 
behind, consequently you will be in your 
element when you are studying and work- 
ing out problems and increasing a busi- 
ness. You could succeed in literature, 
particularly journalism and the publish- 
ing line. 

No. 487.—T. S. S.—Buckhannon, W. Va. 
—Your head is certainly worth a good 
deal, and you had better use it well by 
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coming up to the full status of your char- 
acter. You are somewhat impulsive and 
fond of society, but you can correct the 
one by controlling your own desires, 
and you can make the other serve you in 
business or a professional line of work. 
If you were to follow a business career 
you would be a favorite in working off 
goods, for persons would see in you a 
ready compliance with their wishes; 
while were you to study law you would 
understand the technicalities of it, and 
apply a good deal of original thought to 
its investigation. Your perceptive intel- 
lect being strong you will be interested 
in outdoor work and in following that 
line of pursuit that will be favorable to 
this line of work. If you can take up 
study let it be law, for there are several 
departments of it in which you could suc- 
ceed, particularly in the real estate busi- 
ness and in commercial law as applied to 
the conditions of export trade and 
finance. You appear to be a good talker, 
hence you could express yourself well, 
both in a professional career and in busi- 
ness. 

No. 488.—S. J. S.—Knowles, Wis.—You 
possess a sharp, intelligent, and capable 
mind, one that is intensely interested in 
all progressive lines of work, and one 
that could succeed well in _ practical 
mathematics; you could apply them in 
several directions such as to building and 
contracting or engineering. If you took 
up a business line and cultivated your- 
self at a business college you would be 
fitted and adapted to commercial life. 
You could wait on the company in an of- 
fice, and attend to the wants of callers 
on a busy public man, and gradually work 
up into the foremost ranks as an enter- 
prising man. You will never be content 
to stay where you are, for you have the 
real push about you that will succeed in 
overcoming difficulties on a large scale. 
The study of chemistry more in regard 
to experimental work would be interest- 
ing to you, and if you take up some manu- 
facturing line of work this will be of ser- 
vice to you. 

No. 489.—R. S. F.—San Francisco, Cal. 
—Your photograph indicates intensity of 
mind, a fine quality of organization, spe- 
cial endowments for business, and an in- 
terest in all that pertains to invention 
and it would not be surprising if you 
brought out one or two important inven- 
tions yourself. Comparison is a very 
large faculty with you, and hence it will 
have its due influence over your charac- 
ter. Order and calculation are also 
large, consequently, you would make a 
good accountant, bookkeeper, secretary, 
or business manager. You have a respon- 
sive nature, and are interested in all that 
is going on around you in reformatory 
movements. Study hard and you will be 
amply repaid for all your work. 
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No. 490.—Pekin, Ill.—Your photograph 
indicates unusual mental inquiry into the 
process of things, you are not content to 
let anything pass your notice without 
making inquiry concerning it. You have 
not the blind faith that will believe 
everything, hence you would make a keen 
investigator, and an active business man; 
still more you will have influence in pub- 
lic matters, you will take a prominent 
place if one at all, for you cannot very 
well be content with playing second fid- 
dle to anyone else, and your talents will 
bring you to the front. You will care 
more for study than for business, though 
you may take up business at the outset 
of your career as a means to break 
ground. You will succeed in an intel- 
lectual pursuit, particularly in literature, 
and you apparently have a good deal of 
appreciation for music and had better 
give some attention in that direction. 


———___——_—_—_———_——. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsruponymM or IniT1A1s, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


G. T. Byland.—Lebanon, O0.—We are 
glad to note that in your last communi- 
cation you say you are building up an 
office practice among the seven hundred 
students of the National Normal Uni- 
versity, Lebanon, O. That is a good field 
for labor, and we expect to hear good re- 
sults from your work. 

B. F. Early.—Boston, Mass.—We are 
glad to note that you are preparing a 
number of addresses to be given before 
the K. of G. in that city. We trust that 
they will be thoroughly successful. We 
have no doubt about the power of enter- 
tainment that you possess, for you are 
so full of enthusiasm and alive on the 
subject of mental science that you have 
more than enough material to present 
we are quite sure, and, therefore, you will 
have as-much pleasure in giving off your 
ideas as others will have in listening to 
them. We wish you every success in your 
new office on Tremont Street. 

G. W. Wolfe.—Tremont, Wash.—You 
are not alone in your desire to know 
about the frontal sinus, and we are pre- 
paring, for your benefit as well as others, 
an article that will embrace some of your 
queries. In the meantime we would re- 
fer you to the following books, “ Brain 
and Mind,” “*‘ Heads and Faces,’ Combe’s 
“Lectures on Phrenology,” Dr. Gall’s 
works, all of which will make you better 
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acquainted with the extent, position, and 
cause of its presence, and, further, how a 
Phrenologist can be sure of its presence 
when examining a head. 

E. F. Creevy.—Chicago, Ill.—We are glad 
to know that you are settled in Chicago 
and are making headway in Phrenology. 
Many thanks for the Indian face which 
you have sent us, it is truly a remark- 
able portrait. Bartelda Apache has a 
more perfect outline of head than we 
have ever seen on any Indian shoulders 
before. There is something in the mouth 
and nose that harmonises with Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Being a splendid side view 
we shall take pleasure in comparing it 
with another head of imperfect form 
very soon. 

F. J. W.—Washington.—The more we 
study animal life, and all Phrenologists 
and psychologists are obliged to recog- 
nize intelligence in animals, the more we 
come to the conclusion that the element- 
ary proofs of Phrenology rest largely in 
our animal kingdom. We shall, there- 
fore, take pleasure in showing from time 
to time how animals indicate the divisi- 
bility of the faculties of the mind. The 
fact daily becomes more evident that the 
study of the mind is becoming more and 
more of general interest; it is taken up 
more in comparative study, and conse- 
quently, is being more universally ac- 
cepted as a necessary part of one’s edu- 
cation. 


™WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE~ 
DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 

On Wednesday, December 6th, the 
American Institute of Phrenology held 
its second meeting of the session, when 
Dr. McGuire, of Brooklyn, gave a very 
interesting lecture on the “Choice of a 
Profession, particularly the Medical Pro- 
fession.” The address, which appears in 
another page of the JOURNAL, was unique 
in character and was given from the 
standpoint of an expert. Dr. McGuire 
admits the use that Phrenology has been 
to him in his medical work, and advises 
others to take up a thorough study of 
the science to better qualify them for 
their life-work. Quite a number of med- 
icals were present to hear the lecture, and 
the room was full of enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative friends and students. At the 
close of the address two examinations 
were made by Miss Fowler, one a man- 
ager of one of the most important dry- 
goods firms in this city, who was a very 
fine illustration of the work that he had 
in hand to do, the other was a lady with 
estimable talent, fine energies, and an 
executive brain, with considerable talent 
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for literature which she has already been 
able to make use of. Phrenology was 
able to discriminate these points, though 
nothing had been previously said with re- 
gard to the occupation of either. A vote 
of thanks was accorded to Dr. McGuire 
for his able presentation of his subject. 
Dr. McGuire’s and Miss Dexter’s addresses 
will appear in next month’s JOURNAL. 

The report of the Board of Examiners 
for the special examination held in Oc- 
tober, 1899, at the close of this session 
of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
is as follows: After careful consideration 
of the papers submitted, we have awarded 
the following in order of merit: Mr. 
Early, Massachusetts; Mr. Fowler, New 
Jersey; Mr. Trunk, Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Kington, Canada; Mr. Kane, Massachu- 
setts; Miss Minott, The West Indies. 
The standard was good in every case, 
which shows excellent preparation and 
hard study. 

(Signed) E. P. Fowler, M. D., 
R. M. Dixon, M. E. 
L. W. Baner, M. D. 

The next Wednesday evening lecture 
will be held on January 3d, when Dr. 
Henry S. Drayton will deliver a special 
address on “ Suggestion, and its influence 
upon character.” He believes that sug- 
gestion has a great part to play upon the 
influence of the faculties, and is able to 
show the divisibility of the faculties by 
the way in which other minds act upon 
certain strong or weak characteristics. 
Phrenology will be proved to have a dis- 
tinct proof in such a lecture. All should 
make an effort to attend who want to 
have a real treat. Examinations of sev- 
eral members of the audience will be 
made at the close. Tickets for friends 
should be sent for, and we trust sub- 
scribers will make this notice as widely 
known as possible. 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

, Report of meeting held on November 15th. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. William 
Brown, the president, and a goodly num- 
ber of members and friends attended to 
hear Miss S. Dexter read a paper entitled, 
“ Thoughts on Education.” Miss Dexter, 
besides being one of our oldest “‘ Fellows,” 
has for many years moved in an educa- 
tional sphere, and by the skill with which 
the various points were handled, conclu- 
sively proved her thorough grasp of the 
subject. The paper was listened to with 
the greatest interest, and in the discussion 
which followed Mr. Williamson dwelt 
upon the necessity of teaching gentle 
manners; another friend suggested that 
insufficient attention is paid to children’s 
diet, which point was emphasized by Mr. 
Elliott. Mr. Bone thought care was not 
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taken to secure sufficient sleep, rest, and 
recreation; Mr. Feroza doubted whether 
the prominence given to objective educa- 
tion, in our schools of the present day, 
would prove so useful to the children 
when they entered various occupations 
as was generally supposed. Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Hill, and Mr. Overall having spoken, 
Miss Dexter replied to the suggestions and 
questions and thanked the meeting for 
the friendly criticisms and the cordiality 
with which they had accorded her the 
vote of thanks proposed by the president. 

During the month of November, Mr. D. 
T. Elliott, Phrenological examiner at the 
Fowler Institute, lectured in Hackney 
and Leyton, and attended bazaars at 
Woolwich and Harringay. 

On November 24th Mr. Elliott lectured 
on “ The Perceptive Faculties,” at Ley- 
ton. There was a good attendance, and 
the lecture was well received. At the 
close he examined a young lady, whose 
two brothers being present testified to 
the accuracy of the delineation. 

Lectures during January at the Fowler 
Institute, London, will be given by Will- 
iam Brown, Esq., J. P., President, and Mr. 
James Webb, Esq., of Leyton. We can 
bespeak for these gentlemen a hearty 
welcome by the members, and we are sure 
that those who wish two thorough hours 
entertainment will receive more than 
they expect. 

The examination of students for 
diplomas and certificates will take place 
on January 24th and 25th at the Fowler 
Institute, London. 


ee aes 
FIELD NOTES. 


I have been very successful in giving 
accurate delineations of character in 
South Bend, Ind. Joseph A. Jones. 

A Phrenological Society has _ been 
formed in San Diego, Cal.; we wish it 
every success. 

You will recollect that I have filled out 
your Charts for upwards of forty years. 

W. H. W., Brockton City, Mass. 

Professor Corlett is in Acton, Ontario. 

Mr. Byland, Class ’98, writes from Leba- 
non, O., that he is continuing his work 
there with success. 

Mr. Welsh, Class ’97, is in Canada travel- 
ing and disseminating Phrenology. He 
has just visited Peterboro, Ont. 

Mr. Creevy, Class ’98, is working in 
Chicago on Phrenological lines. 

Mr. John W. Brooks has been lecturing 
with success at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 
St. Thomas, Ont. He is interesting the 
young men in Phrenology. 

George Cozens writes: “I gave eleven 
lectures in Winnipeg, Canada, and had a 
good time.” 


|Jaauary 


On November 17th Miss Fowler lect- 
ured in Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
church, East Orange, N. J., before a large 
gathering on “Some Psychological Ef- 
fects of Music on Character.” The illus- 
trations were aptly carried out by mu- 
sical numbers introduced by Miss Nellie 
Baldwin, on the piano, Miss » by sev- 
eral songs, and Mr. Albert Gossweiler, 
violinist. The selections given on this 
occasion were varied and appropriate to 
the different ideas that Miss Fowler 
wished to enforce, and covered a wide 
repertoire of music. At the close Miss 
Fowler made a couple of examinations. 
The Rev. Henry Buchtel occupied the 
chair, and made some interesting re- 
marks with regard to the benefit of Phre- 
nology. 

All lovers of music will be glad to 
know that Madame Cappiani has re- 
turned to New York, where she will re- 
sume her lessons at her new studio, “* The 
Louella,” 159 West 45th Street. So unique 
is her method of teaching that we are 
glad that New York City is not to be de- 
prived of her excellent instruction. Her 
grand concert, given at Mendelssohn Hall 
on December 8th, was a thorough suc- 
cess. On this occasion Madame Cap- 
piani, in a characteristic speech, ex- 
plained her method of teaching, much to 
the delight of her audience. 

J. E. Z—Rockaway Beach.—In order to 
develop musical talent in various ways 
one needs, as we indicated before, to de- 
velop suitable characteristics; one is 
Tune, another Time, while Benevolence, 
Comparison, Spirituality, and Construc- 
tiveness are all necessary adjuncts to the 
success of the student. A person who is 
going to take up the work of sacred music 
must cultivate the moral faculties, a per- 
son who is going to take up classical 
music must cultivate the reflective quali- 
ties, a person who is going to take up 
ballad musie needs the emotional quali- 
ties, while those who are going to take 
up band music need large Sublimity, and 
a Motive Temperament. 

In the September and October Jour- 
NALS credit should have been given to Mr. 
Rockwood for his excellent portraits of 
Mr. Frank Tilford, and Fig. 516, A. P., in 
Child Culture Department. We regret 
this courtesy was accidentally omitted. 

Twenty-five years of my life have been 
spent in eight States in lecturing upon 
the grandest, most ennobling, and most 
useful of all sciences—Phrenology; and 
now, away down in my seventieth year, I 
love the grand science more dearly than 
ever. 

H. D. McDowell, Pineville, Mo. 

We regret that H. D. McDowell’s name 
is not in the Annual through not being 
received in time. 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
-, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of pg address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secure 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature ”’—San Francisco, Cal. 
—takes on the character of the month, 
and gives as an opening article “‘ The 
Prince of Peace,” by C. P. Holt, illus- 
trated. Another article by the same 
writer is “ Is Phrenology a Science?” In 
this article he takes to task a writer in 
“The Progressive Thinker,” whose opin- 
ion of Phrenology is adverse to the idea 
that it is a science. We are glad to see 
such strong evidence given in favor of it. 

“The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy.”— 
Kokomo, Ind.—In the November number 
we find “ Hygeio-Therapy and Drug Medi- 
cation Compared.” It is well worth read- 
ing. 

“The Bookseller” —The Christmas 
Number—Chicago—is a beautiful issue 
and contains many fine illustrations of 
life under various phases. 

“Mind.”— New York.—“ The Inter- 
national Metaphysical League Convention 
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Number.” Since its new editor has taken 
control of this magazine we find it en 
larged, and the December number contains 
a full report of the Metaphysical meetings 
that were recently held in Boston. It is' 
a good twenty cents’ worth, as all the 
writers are earnest thinkers. The article 
on “ Thought-Grafting,”’ by Ursula N. 
Gestefeld, is very suggestive. 

“The Penman and Artist.”—Columbus. 
—This is a very practical and helpful 
magazine. No one can nowadays with its 
aid make any good excuse for being a 
poor writer. There was a time when it 
was considered aristocratic to write so 
that no one could understand the calig- 
raphy without considerable study, but 
now the vertical writing has done away 
with all that kind of argument. 

“ Physical Culture.”—New York.—This 
is a magazine that is calculated to do a 
vast amount of good. Jt stimulates the 
necessity for more physical development 
among our younger members of society, 
and this is what we need now that the 
brain has as much and more than it can 
do in the way of exercise. 

“The Book Buyer.”—Christmas Num- 
ber. — New York. — ‘‘Louis Stevenson’s 
Letters ” occupies the first space in this 
number. ‘“ Books for the Holiday Sea- 
son ” are particularly interesting. ‘ Ben- 
jamin West’s Pencil Sketch of Franklin ” 
is given in profile. A copy of a painting, 
by Branwell Bronte is reproduced, illus- 
trating the Bronte family. The chapter 
on “ Holiday Books for Young People ” is 
exceedingly entertaining, and illustrates 
many books for children which they will 
be glad to read. 

“ Humanitarian.”—London.—This num- 
ber opens with an article on “ The Origin 
and Cause of My English Sympathies,” 
by Professor Arminius Vambery, whose 
portrait indicates a man of deep thought 
and reflection, of keen sympathies and 
broad principles. ‘‘ Two Aspects of Hyp- 
notism ” is a subject discussed by Arthur 
Hallam. 

“The Literary World”—New York— 
has as usual a collection of criticisms of 
many things that we want to read, and 
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in this estimable digest we get a sugges- 
tion as to what we may expect before we 
purchase the books. We cannot do with- 
out this magazine. 

“The Club Woman.’”—Boston.—The ar- 
ticles are printed on first-class paper and 
deal with subjects that club women are 
in the habit of discussing. ‘“ The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs” is dealt 
with by several of its members. An in- 
teresting article on “ Parliamentary 
Usage,” written by Mrs. Emma A. Fox, 
has reached its eleventh number. 

“ The Scientific American ”—New York 
—for December 9th, presents a number of 
illustrations on “ Education by Corre- 
spondence,” which is a comprehensive 
work. The International Correspondence 
School has grown immensely during the 
last year. It is located at Scranton, Pa., 
and possesses a corps of 226 professors 
and assistants. The founder and present 
manager is Mr. T. J. Foster. His ideas 
are excellent. ‘“‘ The Holland Submarine 
Boat” is fully explained and illustrated. 
One article, on “ The Crime of a Cen- 
tury,” describes the wiping out of the 
American Bison. 

“The Household.” — Boston. — The 
Christmas Number.—It is full of appro- 
priate allusions to Christmas. One page 
is devoted to “ Queen Victoria as a Moth- 
er, Christmas at Osborne House, and 
how the Queen observes Christmas.” 
“Christmas for Children,” is the leading 
for one page that will be read with in- 
terest. 

“ Appleton’s Monthly.”—New York.— 
“Exact Methods in Sociology,” by Frank- 
lin H. Geddings, Ph.D., is an article of 
considerable importance. “ Eastern Oys- 
ter Culture in Oregon,” is an article by F. 
L. Washburn. It is finely illustrated with 
specimens of oyster shells and the places 
where they are found. ‘“ Development of 
the American Newspaper,” by Walter L. 
Hawley, is an article of great curiosity 
as it contains specimens of the early time 
newspapers. ‘“ Electricity from Thales to 
Faraday,” is a comprehensive article, and 
will be interesting to all students of the 
subject. 

“The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views.”—New York.—‘ The Significance 
of Elections,” is the article of first mo- 
ment in the December number, while the 
“ Progress of the two Wars in the Philip- 
pines and South Africa,” is another valu- 
able contribution. One article attracts 
our special attention, namely, “ The City 
School ” and “ Method of Pupil Self-Gov- 
ernment,” by Albert Shaw. It is fully il- 
lustrated, and Mr. Wilson L. Gill, the 
originator of the “ City School,” should be 
justly proud of the success of his plan. 
The illustrations in the article of “ Wag- 
ner in America,” include our principal 
operatic performers. 


’ 
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“ Lippincott.”—New York.—In the De- 
cember number Dr. S. S. Cohen writes on 
“Washington’s Death and the Doctors.” 
Dr. Cohen shows that the treatment was 
most heroic and calls it little short of 
murder. William Perrine describes “‘ The 
Return of William Penn in December, 
1699,” after his three months’ voyage in 
the Canterbury. “The End of the Cen- 
tury,” is by the writer of the “ Man With 
the Hoe,” and is finely expressed. 

“The Ladies Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia.—The Rev. John Watson (Ian 
MacLaren), contributes an essay under 
the extraordinary title “Should the Old 
Clergyman be Shot.” He rehearses the 
miseries of the minister who unfortu- 
nately has grown old but has not retired. 
Mr. Watson suggests that a retirement 
scheme on a large scale would relieve 
churches of many a difficulty. “ Mr. 
Bok ” writes a plea for the simplification 
of Christmas habits and quotes the say- 
ing, ‘ Well, I will be truly thankful when 
this Christmas business is over.” He 
thinks it would be a good plan to let the 
men buy all the presents, as he thinks it 
is the women who suffer chiefly. This is- 
sue contains its usual number of well-as- 
sorted and interesting articles. 

““Harper’s Magazine.”—New York.—It 
contains a large number of Christmas 
stories and is quite brilliant with colored 
illustrations. The most striking effort in 
this direction is in Mr. Howard Pyles’s 
Christmas Extravaganza, “ A Puppet of 
Fate.”’ The colored illustrations are deli- 
cate to a degree. A fine piece of negro 
literature is Virginia Frazer Boyle’s 
“ Darker De Moon,” “ A Devil Tale,” and 
“Mr. Frost’s Pictures of the Devilish Oc- 
currences ” herein depicted in darky dia- 
lect are inimitable. ‘“ Mark Twain’s 
story, “‘ The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg,” is a bright and entertaining ar- 
ticle. Mr. E. S. Martin has written an es- 
say on “ Children,” which is embellished 
with painted pictures. He says “ A fam- 
ily of well-born children committed to 
parents who appreciate their charge, and 
are equal to it, is one of the very best 
things going.” He is perfectly right. 


* 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


**Phrenology in Business,” is the title 
of the last issue of the Human Nature 
Library, and which has been well re- 
ceived. It ought to be in the hands of all 
our merchants, as every business house 
will benefit by reading the practical ideas 
contained therein. Its retail price is but 
ten cents, and the publishers will be glad 
to be put in touch with any wholesale 
house who would introduce it in large 
quantities. Any of the friends of Phre- 
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nology who would take up this thought 
and help along this little brochure will 
be friends indeed. 

The bound volume of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL for 1899 is now ready. It 
makes a beautiful gift book. With one 
subscription, we give a bound volume for 
$2.50. 

*Phrenology Proved and Applied.” 
Price, $1.25. Always new and entertain- 
ing. 

A handsome symbolical head, made 
from new and special drawings, litho- 
graphed in colors. Price, 30 cents. 

“ Mental Science,” by L. N. Fowler, is a 
plain interpretation of Phrenology which 
can be slipped into the pocket, and 
“ studied by the way.” Price, 30 cents. 

“The Science of Mind applied to 
Teaching,” by W. J. Hoffman; 100 illus- 
trations. Price, $1.50. Is a decided help 
to teachers. It should be in the posses- 
sion of every superintendent. 

“ Phrenology from a Scriptural Stand- 
point” is explained by the Rev. John 
Pierpont. Price, 10 cents. Theological 
students and Sunday-school scholars can- 
not afford to be without it. 

“Human Science,” by O. S. Fowler, is 
a thorough study of Phrenology and 
health, and contains over 1,000 pages, and 
214 illustrations. Price, $3.00. 

The new edition of “ The Commercial 


Dictation ” book, by W. L. Mason, is just 


off the press. This book having been out 
of print for some time will be found very 
beneficial and will recommend itself to 
all students of stenography. It is a prac- 
tical treatise that we strongly recom- 
mend. Price, 50 cents. 

*“ Of Such is the Kingdom,” by Anna Ol- 
cott Commelin, is a series of poems that 
are highly commented upon and will be a 
beautiful present for the new year. Price, 
$1.50. 

THE NEW CHART. 


The Chart is now off the press. Six- 
teen pages have been added for the use of 
examiners, there is a beautiful frontis- 
piece of the early Phrenologists. It has 
been carefully compiled from all previous 
eharts, and the endeavor of the author 
has been to modernize and condense all 
the matter into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, and includes valuable information. 
All Phrenologists will use this Chart, and 
a large sale is anticipated. The price is 
25 cents each, $8 per hundred by express. 

On the first of January all orders for 
M. L. Holbrook’s publications should be 
sent to the office of Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany, who have taken over the whole of 
his publications, and agents are wanted 
for these as well as others of our publica- 
tions. Write for particulars. 


AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


Seated around the evening lamp are a 
number of children home for their holi- 
days. A phrenological game would be 
just the thing to put in their hands, for 
entertainment and amusement would be 
abundant. Price, 15 cents. 

Lovers of history will be charmed with 
Mr. C. F. Wells’s “ Life of Gall and Spurz- 
heim.” It is well printed, and is a valu- 
able record of “ the great masters ” of the 
science. Price, 25 cents. 

George Combe was at all times an ac- 
ceptable writer, and his “ Lectures on 
Phrenology”” make valuable reading. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE ANNUAL FOR 1900. 


LIST OF ARTICLES PROMISED. 


** Some Heads of Small Circumference,” 
R. M. Whallock; “ Phrenology, a Means 
of Self-Knowledge,” W. A. Williams; 
“The Phrenologist’s Mission,” G. H. J. 
Dutton; “ What is a Phrenologist,” John 
Allen; “Woman, Equal Mentally but 
Physically Inferior to Man,” A, I. Oppen- 
heim; ‘“ The Consultation—and After,” 
Vincent; “ The Science and Philosophy of 
Character Reading,” C. Burton; “ Self- 
Control,” E. M. H.; “ Is Character Hered- 
itary?” James Allen; “Sociology and 
Phrenology,” F. Feroza; “ A New System 
of Diagnosis,” Henry Seymour; “ Char- 
acter and Reputation,” James Webb; 
** Hobbies,” I. Todd; ‘* The Educator,” S. 
Dexter; “Is it Possible to Change or 
Modify our Temperamental Conditions? 
If so to What Extent?” R. B. D. Wells; 
“Our Privileges and Responsibilities,” 
Gervais Johnson; “Consciousness and 
Telepathy,” James Coates; “ Hatters’ Ex- 
perience Relative to the Shapes and Sizes 
of Heads,” J. Millott Severn; ‘“ Phrenol- 
ogy and the Christian Religion,” J. B. 
Eland; “ Does the Shape of Man’s Head 
Indicate His Actual Character?” J. W. 
Taylor; besides articles by Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Elliott, Rev. F. W. Wilkinson, Mr. F. 
J. Desai, Mr. J. B. Keswick, Mr. A. Hu- 
bert, and Miss J. A. Fowler, besides char- 
acter sketches of noted men in the 
Transvaal. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


I wish you to accept my sincere thanks 
for your kindness, and I assure you that 
those few thoughts written in my behalf 
has given me much pleasure and inspira- 
tion. If every poor young man and 
woman could be taught and inspired as I 
have been, by you and those once so dear 
and now departed, I feel certain that the 
unhappiness and misfortune of this world 
would forever be banished. God bless you, 
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and may your grand and glorious work be 
forever continued, and for my part I shall 
always do all in my power to aid you. 

I shall study all I can of Phrenology 
this winter, for no other study interests 
me so much, and in my opinion is so valu- 
able. C. E. Barr, Dayton, O. 


I have received the November and De- 
cember numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and have read them with great 
care and interest, and thank you heartily 
for placing within my reach this literary 
feast. I am a devoted admirer of the sci- 
ence of Phrenology, and I congratulate 
you on being able to take the lead in plac- 
ing before the public all that is best and 
newest in the science that enables us to 
thoroughly know ourselves. It is my 
earnest hope that your JOURNAL will find 
its way into thousands of new homes dur- 
ing the coming year, and I feel confident 
that where it goes next year it will go for 
many years to come. I regard its visits 
to my home as highly as those of my 
dearest friends, and presume other read- 
ers do the same. 


W. W. Warner, Jackson, Mich. 
The following special books will inter- 
est a variety of readers for $1.25 each: 
“The Colossus,” A story of to-day, by 
Morley Roberts. The interest of this 
story centers in Cecil Rhodes’s empire- 
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building plans in Africa. ‘“ The Colos- 
sus” has already attracted great atten- 
tion in England. ‘“ Wotan, Siegfried and 
Briinnhilde,” by Anna Alice Chapin, a 
sympathetic study of the three principal 
characters of the Nibelungenlied. On 
both the literary and the musical side the 
author has caught the very essence of 
Wagner’s spirit. ‘“ The Human Boy,” by 
Eden Phillpotts. This collection of eleven 
stories is one of the most delightful 
studies of “ boy,” boy-life, and character 
that has appeared since “ Tom Brown at 
Rugby.” 

A special series of short stories for the 
young and beautifully bound, selling at 50 
cents each, are as follows: (The set of ten 
books for $4 by express.) ‘“ The Captured 
Dream,” “ The Stories of Peace and War,” 
“Cobwebs From a Library Corner,” 
“ Evelina’s Garden,” “ The Woman’s Ex- 
change,” “ Episodes in Van Bibber’s Life,” 
“Two Gentlemen of Kentucky,” ‘‘ The 
Story of the Other Wise Man,” “ The First 
Christmas,”’ and “ Good for the Soul.” 

“The Holy Family,” by Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D.D., previously noticed in this 
JOURNAL, contains many beautiful scenes, 
and the “ Holy Family ” is the first, fol- 
lowed by “ The Ideal Family,” “ The Un- 
seen Ministry” and the Divine Revela- 
tion.” Price, 50 cents. 
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Women should use No. 1 
or a pair of No. 2 Men 
either No.1 or No. 5, which 
ix prefered by many as be- 
ing more convenient. 

A well known New 
York professional wo- 
man says: 

“In two months time I 
have reduced my hips six 
inches as shown by tape 
measurement and have had 
to have my gowns altered, 
All my friends noticed the 
improvement. I consider 
the Massage Roller one of 
my best friends.” 

PRICE-LIST. 
No. 1,6 wheels. $ $2 00 No. 2, 4 wheels, $1.60 

No.5, 12 wheels, Abdominal Roller $4.00 
FOWL = & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 


Send for descriptive circular 

















For Feducing Hips. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Founded by E. LITTELL in 1844. 


HE LIVING AGE 


**Made up of every creature’s best.”’ 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thougbt. 











Published As Heretofore 

Every Saturday THE LIVING AGE will continue to supply its readers 
and giving about with the Choicest of the Best, the Most Valuable 
of the Each Weekly Number 


W orl d’ Contains sixty-four pages, in which are given, without 
S abridgment, the most interesting and important contri- 
Best butions to the periodicals of Great Britain and the 
° Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies 
Literature to the light literary and social essays of the weeklies. 


: . ¢ 

inclading All Departments 

Science and Art of knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent 
Biography readers, with fiction and poetry, are represented in its 


pages. 
Discovery Original Translations 
of striking articles from Continental sources are made 


Public Affairs ' 

% ig expressly for the magazine by its own staff of trans- 
Literary Criticism | lators. 

s . d | 
Fiction and Poetry | 4 Short Story 
Popular, yet of and an instalment of a serial story appear in each issue. 
Permanent Monthly Supplement 


V al ue presents readings from the most important new books, 
editorial notes on books and authors, and a list of the 


Indispensable to the books of the month. 
Inteiligent Reader | Published Weekly at $6.00 a year. Single numbers {5 cts. 





Politics 


| 





In order to introduce THE LIVING AGE to the readers of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, not now on its subscription lists, the publishers will send the two maga- 
zines, each one year, postpaid, for $6.10. This offer is good only to absolutely 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to The Living Age. 

To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1900, remitting before Jan. 1, 
FREE the weekly numbers of 1899, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, 
———— Will be sent FREE. 


address THE LIVING AGE CO.. P.O. Rox 526 Reston, Mass, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —-.-01fit 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the ; ‘ ; . { 





American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per 

sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 

graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains 


taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st St., New York 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








RIPANS 





If you're always hale and hearty, 
well-content and uncomplaining, 


Then you're one out of a hundred, and 
your counterparts are few. 


But nineteen out of twenty of the 
ninety-nine remaining, 


Would they cleanse their blood with 
Ripans might be fortunate as you. 











\j J] ANTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
life, One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on 
the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drugstore. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 











RIPANS 








Don’t worry and fret your 
life away 

Striving to your dyspepsia 
allay, 

There’s nothing better for the 
stomach or head 

Than Ripans at meal time 
and before going to bed. 











Ww’ NTED.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish pain and Prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word 
the package and accept no substitute. R- I-P- LN 3. 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 














World-Renowned Hand-Books 


Price, 6d. each; Post Free, 7d. 
American Price, 25 Cents each, Post Free 


How to Read the Face and Head 

A Wonderful Memory and How to 
Acquire It 

Palmistry, The Whole Art of 

How to Hypnotise and Mesmerise 

How to Write and Address a Letter 


How to Speak Correctly, including 
a Cure for Stammering 


The Secrets of Graphology, or How 
to Teli Character by Hand- 
writing 

A Guide to Good Handwriting 

How to Become a Ventriloquist 


How to Learn Bookkeeping With- 
out a Master 


“MENTAL HEALING 


As compared with 


Medical Treatment ” 


IS THE TITLE OF AN INTERESTING LITTLE WORK 


By Dr. PAUL EDWARDS 


Spoken of in the “Standard,” March 27th, 1899, as 
“THE MYSTICAL HEALER” 





Dr. EDWARDS plainly shows there is nothing 
MYSTICAL about healing, and teaches how EVERYONE 
can become a healer. 

The book is full of interest; conviction and truth 
being the keynote to every line; the ideas are all valu- 
able, and its teachings are expositions of truth; it is 
just as valuable to those in HEALTH as to the sIcK. 

The Author fully describes his cures performed 
in various countries ; he also, in an appendix, gives a 
FEW of the many testimonials from grateful patients. 

It would be an act of charity on the part of any 
~ having read the work, to send it on to some sick 

riend. 


Price, 3s. 6d. net. Post-free, 3s. 9d. 
American price, $1.50 


L.N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street New York, U. S. A 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal, 








